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COUSIN TRIX. 




T had got too dark to read or work, and the 
children were too cross to play ; all of them, 
at least, except little Mabel — ' Queen Mab,' 
as they called her — who never lost her 
temper (though she had lost a great deal else, poor 
little thing) ; and the reason they were cross was that 
they had been shut up in the schoolroom against their 
will. 

Now there are undoubtedly greater hardships than to 
be made to stay for a couple of hours or so in a large, 
pleasant, bright, warm room, with perfect liberty to 
amuse yourself in any manner that you please; and, 
indeed, as a general rule, there was nothing that the 
children liked better than to be left to themselves by 
their governess in this way after lessons were over. 
But general rules, though they arie all very weLU dcs^\. 
I 
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in the least touch particular cases. It is one thing to 
be contented to play in the schoolroom when you know 
that nothing amusing is going on anywhere else in the 
house, but another affair altogether to be shut up there 
when you are certain that all sorts of delightful things 
that you would like to have a hand in are happening 
down-stairs. And this was the case with these children 
to-day. There was ever so much going on down-stairs, 
and they wanted to be in the midst of it ; and they had 
been getting fractious and snappish and ill-tempered 
and doleful for the last hour because they were not, and 
had been grumbling and bemoaning themselves until 
they had quite come to believe that they were so many 
little ill-used victims. 

There were four of them altogether. The eldest was 
a lank, gangling, loose-limbed boy of twelve, who had 
been dubbed ' Hercules* in derision during his early 
years, and had been commonly called so ever since 
(though his proper name was Jack, not Hercules); he 
had deposited himself at present upon the rug before 
the fire, and was sprawling there, doing nothing, at 
full length. The second was a pretty little girl of ten, 
called Daisy, who, having discontentedly curled herself 
into a large arm-chair, was finding nothing better to 
do as she sat there than to try and poke holes with 
l«r fingers in its hoUand covering. The third, who 
was called Roger, and was a short fat little fellow of 
nine, had clambered up upon the table in the middle 
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of the room, and was gloomily amusing himself there 
in a way that to a spectator might have seemed mono- 
tonous, by slowly swinging his legs backwards and 
forwards, like a pair of pendulums going contrary 
ways ; and the fourth and youngest was little Queen 
Mab, who, in the midst of the general idleness and dis- 
content, was quietly sitting in her small chair by the 
fireside, with her tiny crutches by her side (for she was 
lame), knitting away with her busy fingers as fa^ as she 
could knit. 

It was a large, old-fashioned, rambling house, with 
wide oak staircases and big wainscoted rooms, and 
many pictures on the walls that the children loved to 
look at. There was one in particular that they cared for 
above all the rest — a picture of a lady who had lived 
long ago, but who smiled and looked down upon them 
always while they played, as if she were living still. It 
was a full-length portrait, as large as life, and many a 
time they had thrown open their schoolroom door in 
play-hours, that while they ran about they might see its 
sweet face as it bung on the great opposite staircase 
wall ; and many a time, limping along the landing on 
her crutches, little Mabel had stopped in passing it to 
nod and smile up into the beautiful and happy eyes 
that seemed always to be looking down so kindly upon 
her. 

All at once, as the children sat just now idle and 
sulky and silent, the door was opened, ^5^.d M ^n^\ ^^"W.- 
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traits stepped down from their frames you would have 
thought that the picture of that lady had done so from 
hers, for somebody was standing on the threshold with 
just the same bright face that she had, and the same 
sunny curling hair. But it was not the lady in the picture. 
You and I might have fancied that it was, but the chil- 
dren knew better ; the children knew all about her ; and 
the moment she had put her head into the room up 
they started, as if the very sight of her had brought life 
into them all. In an instant Roger, on the table, gave 
a shout, and Jack, on the rug, scrambled to his feet, 
and Queen Mab threw down her knitting-needle and 
clapped her tiny hands, and Daisy made one single 
leap almost into the middle of the floor, and cried out 
joyfully, 

' Oh, Cousin Trix ! ' 

Upon which Cousin* Trix (they called her Cousin 
Trix for short, but her full name was Beatrix) gave a 
laugh and shut the door, and let all the children gather 
round her. 

* Well, chickens,' she said, as soon as she had got into 
the midst of them, * you seem to be amazingly quiet 
here.* 

* Quiet ! I should just think we were !' grumbled one 
or two of them discontentedly. 

' And why should you just think you were } What 
have you been doing .? Have you been asleep.^* de- 
nfanded Cousin Trix immediately. 
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Now Hercules, to his shame, had been almost half 
asleep as he lay on the hot rug, and Cousin Trix asked 
this question with her eyes so full upon his face that 
he was filled with a sense of sudden confusion, and in 
another moment would have blurted out how things 
had been with him, if Roger and Daisy had not, luckily 
for him, come unconsciously to his relief. They^ having 
been wide awake, and full of a bitter sense of injury, 
had no hesitation in replying instantly. 

* No !' cried Roger, bluntly and scornfully ; and — 

* Oh no, we haven't been asleepl said Daisy piteously ; 
' but we are so dull.' 

*And what in the world are you dull about .^' in- 
quired Cousin Trix, in a tone of unlimited amazement. 

* Because we Ve been shut up here ; and it 's a shame ! * 
cried Roger with indignation. 

Upon which Cousin Trix, instead of looking sorry, or 
sympathetic, or shocked, or amazed, or anything else 
that you would have expected from her, simply burst out 
laughing, just as if Roger had uttered some good joke. 

*0h, little geese! little geese!' she said. 'Why, 
where in the world would you be shut up, if not here V 

' But we don't want to be shut up anywhere^ cried 
Jack, who had recovered himself, and was also wide 
awake now. * Why should we be shut up more than 
anybody else V 

* You are not shut up more than anybody else, Her- 
cules,' answered Cousin Trix. * What puts tVvalvcv^^xix 
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head ? Do you think there are any of us who can go 
everywhere we Hke, and do everything we please, or that 
it would be good for us if we could ?' said Cousin Trix, 
so rapidly that Jack was quite taken aback, as if she 
had fired at him, and, not having been prepared for any 
such assault, had to stare at her and take a deep breath 
before he could get over it. When he had partially got 
over it — 

' Why, I 'm sure you can do most things that you 
please,* he said in an aggrieved and half-reproachful 
tone ; for he felt quite hurt at the way in which she had 
been trying to take him in. * Nobody makes you stay 
in one room when you want to go somewhere else.' 

' Don't they, Hercules V responded Cousin Trix in- 
stantly, and opened her eyes with such a look of aston- 
ishment that before another word was spoken Jack felt 
that he must have made some terrible mistake. ' Not 
when they make me sit at dinner for two whole hours 
every day of my life !' cried Cousin Trix. 

* Oh ! but I thought people liked that,' said Daisy, 
amazed. 

* / don't like it, Daisy,* replied Cousin Trix. * I like 
it so little, that before one-half of the time is over I 
always want to get up and run away. Do you know 
(only you mustn't mention it !) I almost go to sleep 
sometimes. Oh, you can't think what I go through ! 
Obliged to sit for two hours without moving, on one 
seat On\y think of it, Jack !' 
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And she looked in Jack's face so tragically, that, 
though he was half inclined to laugh, he felt doubtful 
whether it would be civil to do it, and so tried hard to 
restrain himself and look properly impressed, until she 
suddenly relieved him by breaking into such a merry 
peal of laughter herself that all the four children 
burst out laughing too for sympathy, and because they 
couldn't help it ; though, in fact, they hardly knew in 
the least what she was so much amused about ; and 
she did not try to tell them. 

However, they all laughed heartily, and that was one 
good thing accomplished, for their tempers felt decid- 
edly the better after they had done it, and instead of 
grumbling any more they gathered round Cousin Trix's 
chair, and began to try how they could make the most 
of her. For Cousin Trix's presence amongst them was 
not an everyday pleasure by any means. Her own 
house was a long way off, and they only saw her for a 
week or two now and then, when she came to stay with 
their father and mother. She had come now, more- 
over, to pay her last visit to them for a long time, for 
she was going to be married, and after her marriage 
she and her husband meant to go abroad, and the chil- 
dren knew that they might not see her again for years 
to come ; and they were all very sorry whenever they 
thought of this, for there was hardly anybody in the 
world that they loved more than Cousin Trix. Only 
they did not think of it very often. She was l^sx^ \s^ 
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the meantime, and she was going to be married here 
from their own house ; and the excitement of all this 
was almost enough for the moment to put the future 
out of their heads. 

They began to talk very merrily round Cousin Trix's 
chair. It is always the first step towards good humour 
that it is so difficult to take ; the others generally 
follow after, quite naturally. In two or three minutes 
the children had entirely forgotten how badly used they 
had been, and were all chattering away like magpies. 
Except, indeed, that little Mabel sat quieter than she 
often did ; for, in spite of her lameness. Queen Mab 
was in general as full of brightness as any of them, and 
whenever she was not suffering actual pain (which, how- 
ever, she had to suffer at times very sharply), she was 
as gay and happy as a little bird : but now she sat 
very still, and only listened and smiled while the others 
talked. 

So, after a few minutes, noticing how quiet she was. 
Cousin Trix bent forward and took her out of her little 
chair into her own arms. 

* My birdie is tired to-day. What shall I do for her?' 
she asked. ' Monkeys,' she said, turning her head round 
for a moment to the other three, * hold your chattering 
tongues, and don't make her head ache ! ' 

' But we Ve been holding our tongues all the after- 
noon,' objected Roger, relapsing into rapid discontent. 

* Who cares if you have, Stupid 1 ' instantly retorted 
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Hercules, who was always Mabel's champion ; and he 
looked in his brother's face with such contempt that 
Roger, discomfited, beat a precipitate retreat. At which 
Jack felt that he had cleared the way neatly and dex- 
terously for whatever was to come next. 

But what was to come next ? 

' Cousin Trix, you might tell us a story/ Queen 
Mab said, all at once. * You haven't told us one yet since 
you came/ 

And then immediately all the others called out, * Oh, 
yes, tell us a story ! * 

* Something pretty!' cried Daisy, who loved pretty 
things, and was very pretty, too, herself. 

' Yes, and funny,* entreated Roger, who had no notion 
of there being any good in a story unless it made him 
laugh. 

* No ; let it be a true story. Cousin Trix,* exclaimed 
Jack, who was beginning to think that it was beneath 
the dignity of his twelve years to listen to tales made 
out of people's heads. 

* Tell us anything you like,' said Queen Mab, and 
curled herself up into Cousin Trix's arms. 

So Cousin Trix said she would do her best, though 
it was not likely that she should please them all ; and, 
after thinking for a few moments, while the children 
took their seats, she told them this tale. 



POOR OLD NEPTUNE. 






CAN T understand it ; it 's no use trying ! 
I know I 'm nothing but a stupid blunder- 
ing old watch-dog/ poor Neptune said to 
himself, and stretched himself out in the 
stable-yard with a great sigh, and laid down his shaggy 
head between his paws. Yes, it was no use trying to 
understand it all ; he could make neither head nor tail 
of this world. 

It was a strange thing to him how all the other dogs 
and beasts about the place seemed able to make out so 
much more about it than he could. There was Frisk, 
for instance, the little black-and-white terrier : now Frisk 
seemed to know everything, and never to be in a mo- 
ment's perplexity from morning to night. And what a 
merry life he led ! And there was Juno, the beautiful 
greyhound, who followed her mistress when she walked 
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about the garden with such a calm, dignified, stately air, 
as if she were worthy to be the companion of kings and 
queens, and had no doubt about the matter. And there 
was Hector, the great Newfoundland, who, big as he 
was, never seemed (as Neptune always did) to be in 
anybody's way — ^whom every one loved and petted, and 
who was so good-natured, and so clever too ; why, you 
couldn't say a word to Hector but he seemed to under- 
stand it ; he \vould listen when his master spoke to 
him, looking in his face the while for all the world as if 
he meant to answer him, — as if the very syllables were 
on his tongue, and the only sorrow he ever had was the 
sorrow that he couldn't utter them. Hector didn't 
find the world a strange, confused, perplexing place, 
like poor old Neptune. It was all very smooth and 
very pleasant to him, and quite as comprehensible as 
there was any need for it to be. And he would shrug 
his shoulders when Neptune now and then would try 
to tell him how sad and bewildering he found it, and 
would think to himself (though he never said it, for he 
was both a very well-bred and a kind-hearted dog, who 
never liked to hurt other people's feelings), that the 
old fellow must really be falling into his dotage to talk 
such stuff. 

But Neptune was not falling into his dotage : it was 
not that. He had never been a bit brighter than he 
was at present, or almost a bit handsomer ; and he 
certainly was not handsome now. He had a rusty 
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brownish-black coat, without any gloss upon it, — a 
rough, dusty, ill-kept coat, that had been allowed to 
take care of itself all its life, and had succeeded in 
that business very badly indeed. And he had a broad 
stiff back, and short thick legs, with one of them a 
little shorter than the other three, for he had fallen 
into trouble one day when he was very young, and 
had lamed himself for life, and at the same time had 
lost the better half of one of his ear§. You see he 
had no beauty at all to boast of. I don't think any- 
body, however well inclined, could have looked at him, 
and have said anything civil ^bout him whatever, ex- 
cept that he had a good honest face. He certainly 
had that — as honest a face as you ever saw in your 
life. And yet it was a very sad face, too, for it had 
no brightness in it, but was all full of perplexity, and 
dull bewilderment and wistfulness, as if he knew quite 
well (as, indeed, he did) what a stupid, ugly, awkward 
dog he was, and could, sorrowfully, never make out 
why it should be so. And he always looked as if 
he were trying to understand the things that went on 
about him (which was true too) ; and as if he were 
trying to ask questions with his stupid, patient, loving 
eyes, though knowing all the time, and being quite 
hopeless about it, that he should never get any answers 
to them. 

Neptune passed his time almost entirely in the 
stable-yard. That was his proper place, he knew; 
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and though he got tired of it sometimes, and some- 
times, when he had the chance, would trot away for 
an hour or two — perhaps down as far as the village 
to see what was going on there, or, if the day was hot, 
it might be only as far as to the road outside the lodge 
gates, where a good many people passed up and down, — 
yet he was generally glad enough after a while to come 
back again to the place he knew best ; for the outer 
world never treated him very kindly, and if at home 
he was roughly treated too at times,%still it was home, 
where he had a right to be, which nobody disputed. 
And so he would lay himself down again contentedly, 
when he returned from any of these wandering expe- 
ditions, in his kennel in the stable-yard ; and whenever 
any of the stable-men passed near him would wag 
his short bunchy tail at them in a friendly way, as 
much as to say, ' I 'm glad to be home again ; after 
all, this is the best place for me ! ' — sometimes for hours 
together ; though very likely nobody would ever take 
the least notice of him all the time. But he was quite 
used to no one taking any notice of him. Everybody 
took notice of Juno and Hector and Frisk, but poor old 
Neptune might wag his tail at people, and look up in 
their faces the whole day long, and it was a chance if 
any one so much as ever once gave him a single kind 
word in return. 

There are a great many sorts of dogs in the world, 
you know, just as there are a great many sorts of 
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people. Now Neptune, and those three dogs who 
lived with him (or near him rather, for Frisk was the 
only one of them who gave him much of his company), 
were all four as unlike one another as they could pos- 
sibly be ; and, though on the whole they got on in a 
friendly enough way together, they thought and felt 
so differently about most matters that I don't think 
you could easily have found any single subject upon 
which Hector and Juno and Frisk would have entirely 
come to the same conclusion, with the sole exception 
that they all agreed in what they thought of Neptune. 
They could always talk of him with such entire unani- 
mity that it was perfectly delightful. 

Of course they all looked down upon him. 

' I really cannot see what such creatures can have 
been brought into the world for,' Juno would say 
superciliously, flinging back her small sleek head. 
* The mere thought of existence in such a shape 
makes me shudder ! ' And then she would quiver all 
over her delicate body, and pretend that she couldn't 
possibly help it (which was a piece of affectation that 
took in nobody). 

* Well, his ugliness is bad enough,' Frisk would strike 
in with next; *but even that isn't so objectionable to 
me as his stupidity. I don't set up for being anything 
very clever myself,' Frisk would say demurely (just 
as if he supposed the others would believe him), ' I 
don't set up for being anything very clever myself; 
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but when you're expected to associate with a dog that 
has no brains at ally you know, — upon my word, it 's a 
little too much ! ' 

'It certainly is one of the strangest cases I ever 
knew,' Hector perhaps would remark thoughtfully after 
this. * A better-natured creature, I believe, never lived ; 
but any other dog so entirely devoid of all attractive- 
ness, either of mind or body, I for one unquestionably 
never came across.* 

Yet, though they were thus completely agreed in 
their opinion of him, they did not by any means all 
treat him quite in the same way. Juno always be- 
haved to him in the haughtiest manner imaginable, but 
the other two, each according to his own fashion, were 
not unkind to him. Indeed Frisk, though he professed, 
and felt too, the greatest contempt for him, belonged to 
that class of very lively little dogs who would rather 
have any company than none ; and so, whenever Hector 
and Juno were out of reach, or sleepy, or disinclined to 
have a game, you might be sure that in a very little 
while you would see Frisk come racing up to Neptune 
in the stable-yard, and, though he pretended to be so 
terribly impatient of the poor old dog's stupidity, the 
truth was that there were not many things he liked 
better than to show off his sharp wits before him, and 
let him see what a fine clever young dog he was ; 
which, indeed, poor Neptune perceive^! clearly, enough, 
and wondered over it excessively, puzzling his poor 
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old brains day after day over that sad question of why 
he should be so unlike all the other dogs abotft him, 
till, quite hopeless and bewildered, he would lay him- 
self down at last, and put his muddled old head down 
upon his paws, feeling that he couldn't understand the 
reason of anything, and that there was nothing for him 
to do but to give it all up as a bad job. 

He had just resigned himself to this conclusion to- 
day, and had shut his eyes, as he lay in the sunshine, to 
try and sleep away his troubles, when one of the few 
pleasures that fell at rare intervals in his way chanced 
suddenly to come to him. His master had a little son 
of five or six years old — a fine little fellow, whom every- 
body liked about the place, and who liked everybody 
and everything, down even to old Neptune. They did 
not let him come often into the stable-yard, but when- 
ever he did come in he was sure to canter up to where 
Neptune was, and stroke his shaggy, rough head, and 
get astride upon his back, and try to teach him (though 
all in vain, for the foolish old dog, strive as he would, 
could never learn, or even so much as guess, what in the 
world it was that he was wanted to do) to give a paw 
and shake hands. There was nothing that Neptune 
loved so much as he did the sight of little Harry coming 
careering through the yard. If ever the poor, pathetic 
face looked bright, it looked bright then, and he would 
run up to the far end of his chain (if he happened to 
be chained, and he mostly was), and would stand there 
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wagging his imperfect tail till you would have thought 
he wanted to wag it off, and pawing the ground with 
his impatient feet, and writhing his stiff back, and giv- 
ing short, sharp barks and yelps that were meant for 
loving calls and words of welcome. 

The little lad came into the yard to-day, holding his 
father's hand, and skipping about him, and chattering 
away as fast as his little tongue could go ; and as soon 
as ever he saw him, up sprang old Neptune and set his 
tail going. *Oh, Master Harry!* he began to say, in 
his dog's language, ' I am so glad you have come ! Oh, 
dear Master, I love you so much ! Oh, little Master, 
take me out with you, as you did that one day long 
ago, and we '11 roll about together in the fields upon the 
soft green grass. Little Master! dear little Master! 
take me with you, for I love you so !' And in this way 
he went on, over and over again. 

But he had only the faintest shadow of a forlorn hope 
that Harry had come to take him out with' him. That 
was a thing that had only happened once already in all 
his life, and he really hardly believed, though he kept 
asking for it continually, that it would ever happen 
again. So when Harry came to him, and merely began 
to talk to him, and pat his head and pinch his ears, and 
so on, in the usual way, he was not particularly disap- 
pointed, but set himself cheerfully to make the most of 
what was g^ven him, like a sensible and wise old dog. 
He was not going out into the fields. Well, that was 

2 
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hardly to have been expected ; but at least he had 
what was next best to that — ^he had beside him, for the 
moment at least, the creature who was kindest to him 
in all the world. And so, though Harry only stayed 
with him for five minutes, that little visit was enough 
to make all the rest of the day quite bright to Neptune. 
He lay in his place after his little master had gone, and 
thought, * Perhaps he will come back to-morrow ! Who 
knows but that he may come back to-morrow and take 
me out with him ! If I could but learn that strange 
thing that he tries to teach me about my paws, I do 
think he would come oftener. Oh, I wish I could find 
out what he wants ! I wonder if I could find it out if 
I were to lie quite still here, and try to think !' said 
Neptune to himself. And with that he settled himself 
in a comfortable position, and shut his eyes, that no- 
thing might distract his attention while he gave himself 
up to meditation ; and the result was that in ten 
minutes the thick-headed, dull old dog was fast and 
placidly asleep, dreaming perhaps of little Harry far 
away, and the green fields. 

He had wondered if Harry would come back to- 
morrow, but he little guessed, either he or anybody, 
what was going to happen before that morrow came. 
It might have been four or five hours after the little lad 
had been in the stable-yard, when Neptune, having had 
his sleep out, began to be aware that something strange 
was going on around him. People were running to 
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and fro, and speaking in loud voices to one another, 
and seeming to be in great excitement and distress. 
After a little while his master (not little Harry, but 
Harry's father) came into the stable-yard with Hector 
following him, and as soon as Neptune saw him he 
began to wag his tail, for his master would generally 
give a kind word to him when he came his way ; but it 
was evident, after a moment or two, even to dull Nep- 
tune, that he was too much absorbed in something to 
speak to him or any other dog now. He was not even 
taking the least notice of Hector, who was walking be- 
hind him with his tail drooping on the ground, and his 
anxious eyes upon his master's face ; walking so slowly 
and sadly that Neptune felt certain he knew all about 
it, whatever it was, and had already settled in his own 
mind that it was a very bad business indeed ; which 
distressed Neptune very deeply, for he had a great 
respect for what Hector thought 

However, Hector^s understanding of the matter did 
not help hiniy for he could not get at Hector to speak 
to him, and it was quite in vain that he puzzled his old 
brains to try from anything that was going on to guess 
what had happened. All he could do was to stand 
looking about him wistfully ; and when, after a time, 
everybody had left the yard, and things seemed to be 
comparatively quiet again, there was no choice for him 
but to settle down once more upon his straw, and try 
as usual to doze away the time. 
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He had hardly, however, been lying quiet for more 
than ten minutes, when the sound of some fresh voices 
made him prick up his ears again, and, getting on his 
feet, he saw a couple of men, one of whom he did not 
know, come into the stable-yard, and, which was very 
strange, come straight up to him. One of them was a 
servant of his master ; the other, as he saw with no 
small alarm, was a tall young man, dressed in a tightly- 
fitting frock-coat, with a shiny hat, like some people 
whom Neptune had noticed at times when he took his 
walk down to the village, and had perceived doing 
strange things there now and then to disorderly persons, 
and even, on more than one occasion, to disorderly and 
wandering dogs ; very strange and alarming sort of 
men, several dogs of his acquaintance had described 
them to him as being, and had warned him on all occa- 
sions to keep well out of their way,-^a piece of advice 
which Neptune had hitherto most rigidly followed. 
Here, however, was one of them come to him^ and the 
poor old dog's heart began to beat a good deal faster 
than usual as he got hurriedly upon his legs, and won- 
dered what in the world was going to befall him. 

They came straight up to him, the servant speaking 
as they came. 

' Of course we can try,' he was saying ; * but I suspect 
we shall make nothing of it, for a stupider old beast than 
he is I never knew, — though he was fond of Master 
Harry too ; there 's no doubt ojF that. — ^Come, Neptune!* 
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he called out suddenly. ' Neptune ! old fellow ! wake 
up and get your wits about you T And with that he 
began to clap Neptune on the back so vigorously that 
the dull old dog, quite amazed at being taken so much 
notice of, did not know how to caper and yelp and wag 
his short tail enough to show his appreciation of such 
an unexpected compliment. He looked very ridiculous, 
poor stupid old fellow, as he went leaping and frisking 
about with his stiff awkward body ; but the men seemed 
to be too full of their own thoughts to laugh at him. 

All at once the stranger came forward, and taking 
him by the muzzle turned his head towards him. 

* Here, Neptune ! here, good dog !* he said, and put 
something under Neptune's nose, which Neptune for a 
moment thought was something to eat, and in his 
excitement had almost gobbled up without pausing to 
examine it, when luckily, as he was in the very act of 
snapping at it, he discovered his mistake. Something 
to eat ! No, no. What a stupid fellow he was ! Why, 
it was, — let him smell it one moment ! — to be sure it 
was, a bit of Master Harry's clothes. He gave one 
sniff at it and knew it quite well. It was Master 
Harry's little red scarf, and he took it in his mouth 
softly and tenderly, and then dropped it on the ground 
and placed his paw upon it, and looked into the men's 
faces and wagged his tail, and tried hard to say, with 
his wistful old face, ' Yes, yes, I understand this so far ; 
but what do you want me to do next ?' 
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Well, the men wanted him next to go with them, it 
appeared, for one of them took up the little scarf again 
from the ground and began to walk away with it, hold- 
ing it high in the air and calling Neptune after him, 
and, perplexed though he was, right glad, of course, was 
Neptune to follow, and they all three left the stable- 
yard together ; and leaping and gamboling, and half 
beside himself with puzzled delight, Neptune scam- 
pered by the men's side to the lodge gate, refreshing 
himself with many a loving sniff at the little scarf, and 
feeling all in the dark, but quite happy nevertheless, — 
thinking that perhaps they were taking him to his little 
master, and that that long-expected ramble in the fields 
was going to come off at last, — until they passed the 
lodge and reached the open gates into the road ; and 
then all at once the two men stood still, and the stranger 
threw the little scarf once more to Neptune, and then 
began to urge him forward and to talk to him, and to 
make all kinds of bewildering signs, not a single one of 
which could the old dog understand. He stood eagerly 
looking in the strange man's face, leaping now a few 
steps to the right hand, now a few steps to the left, 
wondering so why the man did not go on and lead the 
way, trying with such dumb, earnest patience to find 
out what it all meant, desiring so to do what the men 
required from him, and failing so entirely, in his utter 
blindness of mind, to guess what in the world it could 
be. 
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For several minutes he could not guess it, could not 
conceive what all this pointing and gesticulating and 
smelling could be for ; and then suddenly, at last, when 
he was almost in despair, and when the men, he knew, 
were nearly out of patience with him, a vague, dim 
notion of what it meant flashed into his poor old head. 
They wanted him to take them to little Harry ! Was 
that it } Was he to go and find him out } Why, if that 
was all, to be sure he would ! Little Harry would be 
somewhere about the fields, no doubt ; those happy 
fields where they had gone once together. He would 
find him for them in half a dozen minutes. Was that 
right, masters } With a joyful bark away he scam- 
pered, looking behind him now and then to call the 
men on. He was by no means quite sure yet that this 
was what they really wanted from him ; but it was such 
a great step to have found out what might possibly be 
the thing they wanted that his spirits, which had been 
sadly depressed for a little while, rose again delightfully 
as he bounded along the road, and every time he looked 
back they became still more buoyant, for the quickened 
steps of the men, and the cheerful words of encourage- 
ment that they kept calling out to him, soon made him 
almost certain that he had actually hit on the right 
thing to do at last. 

So on and on he ran, as fast as his legs would carry 
him, backwards and forwards (for of course he ran 
far faster than the men ct)uld walk, and so he was 
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obliged continually to turn round again and retrace his 
steps that he might even keep them in sight), in a state 
of prodigious excitement. 

' We shall be with him immediately. Follow me ! I 
know all about it Just up this lane now, and then turn 
round to the right, — and a little bit up the hill and there 
we are !' he barked out over and over again to the two 
men behind him ; and it seemed to him that they un- 
derstood every bark he gave, for the farther he went 
they followed him the faster and faster. So delightful 
a race Neptune thought that he had never had. 

Another minute now and he should be at little 
Harry's side ! Yes, these were the fields ; here was 
the stile where they went in ; now up the little bit of 
rising ground, and— 

He had got to the height whence all the wide field 
where they once had played together could be seen ; 
but the field was empty ; there was no Harry there. 
He looked all round ; no, not a creature there ; nothing 
but the bright summer sunshine lying on the green 
grass. 

He stood stock-still and gave a great sorrowful bark, 
then turned about and looked in the men's faces, who 
were following close behind, thinking that perhaps th^ 
would know what to do now ; but, alas ! they knew no- 
thing; he saw that in a moment: he must find little 
Harry without any help from them. But how in the 
world was he to find him } He was a stupid old dog. 
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you know, and all that it came into his head to do at 
first was to run headlong round and round the field, 
barking with all his might, and poking his nose into 
every sort of unlikely place, on the bare chance of little 
Harry being hid in one of them. But of course he was 
not; and then, when far or wide he could not see a 
sign of him, and when, coming slowly back to the men, 
he saw them standing still and looking as if they did 
not know which way to turn, then at last a feeling of 
dread and terror crept into the dog's heart, and the 
whole truth at length began to dawn upon him that little 
Harry's whereabouts was not only unknown to these 
particular persons who wanted him, but that everybody 
was looking for little Harry, and that he was lost. Nep- 
tune had heard stories of such things before now ; he 
had heard of little children straying away and losing 
themselves in woods, or being stolen by naughty men 
and women, and how whole parties of people would 
go out to look for them, and would search and search 
for days, and sometimes never find them, or find them 
only when they were dying with hunger and cold. 
Such things had often happened, he had been told: 
oh, little Master Harry, dear little Master, was it going 
to happen to you ? 

What could old Neptune do ? He had been round 
and round the field, and it was quite clear that Harry 
was not there ; where could he look for him next ? 
He looked up wistfully into the men's faces for some 
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instruction or advice, but they had none to give him. 
They had plainly lost all the little confidence they 
had ever had in him, and were talking together with- 
out paying heed to him any more. Should he run 
round the field once again, just for a last chance ? 
Not much use in doing it, he knew ; yet he could do 
nothing else that he could think oflf, so oflf he set. A 
slow trot all round, snuffing the ground as he went, 
poking his head through every opening in the hedge- 
but all in vain ; until the circuit was nearly made, when 
suddenly the men, who were walking away back to 
the stile by which they had entered the field, heard 
a sharp bark, and, turning round at the sound of it, 
there was Neptune with his ears erect and his back 
legs stretched stiffiy out behind him, snuffing and joy- 
fully barking at something before him, with all his 
might. They whistled to him to come to them, but 
their whistling only made him turn his head round for 
a moment ; so then they went to him ; and when they 
came quite close they saw that he had got his paws 
over a little crumpled soiled child's glove. A single 
solitary glove, and nothing more; but as soon as the 
men caught sight of it they got almost as much ex- 
cited as Neptune was himself. 

'He must have been here, that's certain!' they 
exclaimed. ' The dog would never take any notice of 
it if this wasn't the little fellow's glove. Bravo, Nep- 
tune ! on with you, old dog ! Yes, through the hedge ; 
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here *s a gap ; he 's as likely to have gone this way as 
any other/ Neptune was through the hedge already ; 
and away, full speed, the men went after him. 

And then such a race began ! I am afraid, if the 
truth must be told, that Neptune knew very little in- 
deed where he was going ; his scent (if indeed in this 
case there was any scent to follow) was not of the 
keenest, and his wit at no time was of the brightest ; 
but he had to find little Harry ; that one fact he 
had at last got fairly fixed in his cloudy old brain, 
and he knew that he must go on looking for him 
as long as he had a leg to stand on. 

So away he went, scouring the country right and 
left, — now for a couple of minutes dashing off in one 
direction, now taking a fresh course and going like an 
arrow right ahead, now doubling, and coming pelting 
back again headlong, all without the slightest plan, — 
and alas! without the slightest result either. There 
was no little Harry far or wide to be seen ; not even 
so much as another glove of little Harry's. 

They had been out now for a long time ; old Nep- 
tune did not know how long it was, but the two men 
did, and were beginning to get very tired, and rather 
out of temper. Of course, too, they saw quite well 
that, though Neptune might be lucky enough to hit 
upon a discovery by chance, he was far too stupid a 
dog really to know at all where he was taking them, 
and they felt that they had probably all this time 
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been going on a very wild-goose chase. So at last they 
said to one another that as the evening was so warm 
they thought they had better take a rest now, and try 
and find some place where they could get a draught of 
beer, and they whistled to Neptune and took their way 
to a little roadside inn which was not far off, where they 
called for what they wanted, and sat down at a little 
table before the door to drink it. 

Their walk had been a rough one, and, as you may 
suppose, their boots bore marks of it, for they were 
all covered with mud and clay. 

* You seem to have had a pretty good tramp of it 
to-day,' the landlord said to them, as he stood loung- 
ing at the door smoking his pipe. 

* I '11 warrant you we have ! ' they answered ; and 
they began to tell him what they had been about. 

Before they had finished their story the landlord was 
standing quite erect, and had taken the pipe from his 
mouth. 

* What kind of a little lad was he }' he asked. ' Had 
he a sort of a tartan petticoat on him, and a cock's 
feather, or something that way, in his cap r 

* To be sure he had !' cried the men, and they started 
to their feet. 

* Then I'll wager that he 's a little chap I saw not above 
an hour ago!' said the landlord. And then he told 
them how, coming home from market across the country 
a while before, he had seen a little fellow in the com- 
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pany of a man and woman who seemed to be scolding 
him, and taking him along with them against his will. 
' They were a rough-looking pair/ he said, * and I had 
my misgivings at the time that they were up to some 
mischief ; but the business was none of mine, so I kept 
a quiet tongue in my head. However, if the little boy 
was the one you 're looking for, you '11 have a good 
chance of coming up with him still, for they were get- 
ting along slow enough with him. I '11 tell you now 
where I saw them.' And then he gave them the best 
directions that he could as to the road they were to 
take ; and in another minute, full of hope, the men 
had started once more, with Neptune (who was sure 
from their manner that something had been heard of 
little Harry at last, though of course he could not 
guess what it was) joyfully following at their heels. 

Away they went — off the highroad again, straight 
across the fields, wasting no time now in looking either 
to the right hand or the left. There was a clump of 
trees far ahead on a rising ground that they had to 
make for first. Well, they got to these after a brisk 
walk. Then they followed a footpath down into a 
little wood, and then they went through the wood, 
and on the farther side of it crossed another field. 
And then the question came — what should they do 
next.? for it was just at this point that the landlord 
had caught His last sight of the child. There was a 
lane turning from the field on one side, and a path 
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running across the field on the other, and who could 
tell which of these two they ought to take ? 

Certainly neither of the men could. But Neptune^ 
for some reason or other, very decidedly preferred the 
lane to the field path, and while the men stood hesi- 
tating, away he trotted down it ; and the two men, glad 
to be guided by anything, whether beast or fellow- 
creature, turned their backs also upon the field, and 
followed where Neptune led. 

But alas for the weary feet that plunged on through 
miry lanes, and plodded along vainly on their fruitless 
search ! The summer day had been a couple of hours 
from ending when they left the inn, but when the sun 
had set and the twilight had come on they were still 
as much at sea as they had ever been. The men had 
lost their way, and had got tired and spiritless ; trust- 
ing to Neptune's guidance, they had been making a 
great circuit, and had just found themselves again at 
a point which they had left an hour ago ; it was get- 
ting dark, and they were footsore and hungry. What 
more could they do } As for continuing the search 
after nightfall, that was out of the question ; besides, 
some of the other parties that were out might have 
been more lucky than themselves, and by this'^tirne 
the boy might have been found ; they had better make 
their way home again, they decided, and learn there 
how matters stood. So they turned them about, and 
whistled to the dog to follow them. 
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But little did they know of Neptune's nature, and of 
his patient, brave, enduring, loving heart. He stood 
still for a moment when they called him, and turned 
and looked up in their faces. *What — go home, and 
give up looking for little Harry ! ' his look said, and 
then he gave a great wild bark, and bounded away — 
fast, out of their sight, lest they should try to get at 
him and hold him — away like the wind again over hill 
and dale. For what did he care though his unaccus- 
tomed legs were stiff with running, and his tongue was 
swollen and dry, and his t:y^s bloodshot? He only 
knew that little Harry was lost, and that, let who would 
go home, for him there was no going home again till he 
had thrust his black old muzzle once more into his 
little master's hand — till his old eyes had looked once 
more in little Harry's face. 

So he ran on still in his wild way — here and there, 
backwards and forwards, searching in every impossible 
hole and corner, like the stupid old dog he was, as 
though Harry had been a rabbit or a rat instead of a 
little lad of six years old (but it was better to make 
sure, Neptune thought patiently, for this was such a 
strange world that there was no saying where little 
Harry might not be hid) ; and, ashamed to go home 
without him, the men still unwillingly followed behind. 

But the end was near at hand now. A few minutes 
longer, — and then suddenly, as Neptune was a little 
way ahead, all at once they heard an eager yelping 
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sound, a hurried crackling of the brushwood in the 
nearest hedge, and then a loud wild joyous bark. 

* He 's found him !' the men cried, and started forward 
as if they had not walked a step that day. 

And so he had. The long day's search at last was 
ended. The old dog's happy eyes had looked once 
more on the little master that he loved. There he was, 
crouching at the bottom of that steep bank. 

' Little Master, I have found you !' he cried out, in 
his doggish tongue. And with that jojrful greeting on 
his faithful lips he fell bleeding on the ground ; for, as 
he leapt the bank, the man who had stolen little Harry 
turned sharply round, and, with a gun that was in his 
hand, shot the old dog through the back. 

* Oh, Cousin Trix !' exclaimed little Mabel, and burst 
out crying. 

'Are you sorry for old Neptune?' said Cousin Trix, 
' Well, little Harry, I can tell you, was sorry too.' 

He broke away from the woman who was trying to 
hold him, and threw himself upon the ground, sobbing, 
by his side. * Oh, Neptune, my old Neptune, my dear 
old Neptune !' he cried out, and he threw his arms 
about the dog's neck, and sobbed aloud, and pressed 
his curly head against the poor old heart. I don't think 
they two thought of anything but one another for a 
whole minute or more, even though the other four 
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people were all fighting at their backs in a way that 
would have made anybody frightened ; for the man who 
had shot Neptune was a poacher, and when Harry's 
servant and the policeman came up he fought like a 
wild beast, and he was so strong, and the woman did so 
much to help him, that after a sharp struggle they were 
glad to let them both escape, and quite content merely 
to have rescued little Harry out of their hands, for 
they did not do even that without a hard fight for it. 
However, it was all over in the course of a minute, and 
then they had time to breathe, and think of the poor 
old dog. 

He was lying quite still all this time, with his eyes 
open, but not able to move a bit, except just to give a 
very little wag to the end of his short tail now and then, 
as if to say that nobody need be sorry for him, for 
that he knew it was all quite right ; and now and then 
he put out his tongue, and gave a feeble grateful lick 
or two to little Harry's hands. 

And now they began to think what they were to do 
with him, and how they were to get him and Harry 
home, for though he had been nothing all his life but 
a stupid dull old dog, and though both the men be- 
lieved that he was dying, I don't think either of them 
would have left him there to die alone, poor men as they 
were, if you had offered them five pounds. So one of 
them took off his coat, and, lifting the poor old fellow on 
it (which, however, was a hard business to do, tenderly 

- 3 
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though they tried to touch him), they took him up and 
carried him between them, as in a hammock ; and in 
this way, with sobbing little Harry by their side, they 
got back to the high-road once more, and in a few 
minutes after that to a house by the roadside, where the 
people willingly took them in, and let poor wounded 
Neptune lie down on the hearth, while one of the men 
went on as fast as he could run to carry the glad news 
home. 

How they met him there, and how they received his 
tidings, you may fancy for yourselves, Children. In half 
an hour after they had been told them little Harry's 
father had leaped down from horse-back at the cottage 
door, and had got his little son clasped close in his 
arms. And then, with Harry's hand in his, he went 
down on his knees by Neptune's side on the cottage 
floor. * My brave old dog ! My faithful, loving, noble 
dog!' he said, and burst into tears over the old shaggy 
head that with all its love could not lift itself now in 
answer to one kind word. 

* But, Cousin Trix, he wasn't really dying, was he V 
cried Jack, in a tone of some excitement. 

And Cousin Trix paused for a moment, and then 
gave a little smile, and said — 

They thought at first that his back was quite broken, 
and that he certainly couldn't live, but Harry's father 
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had the first dog-doctor that was to be found in all the 
country brought to him, and he examined him carefully, 
and found where the bullet had lodged, and took it out ; 
and then declared that, for all that had happened yet, 
old Neptune might live, and get upon his legs again. 

And so he did. He never afterwards perhaps was 
quite as strong as he had been before he was shot, but 
still, upon the whole, he recovered quite as well as could 
have been expected ; and after he had been carefully 
nursed for a long time, and after everybody had been 
very kind to him, at last one day he went quietly back 
to his kennel in the stable-yard 

* Back to the stable, — after what he had done ! Oh, 
Cousin Trix !' cried several of the children together, 
quite indignantly. 

* Well, children, what would you have had }* asked 
Cousin Trix. * He wasn't a drawing-room dog, you 
know ; he wasn't even a dog fit to have with you in the 
garden, for, try as they would, nobody could ever teach 
him the difference between the flower-beds and the 
walks, and he would do more harm in half an hour than 
the gardener could repair in a couple of days. No ; the 
stable-yard was his proper place, and to the stable-yard 
he went back when his nursing was ended, and fell once 
more quite quietly into his old life. Only, I think, it 
was a happier life than he had ever led before, for every- 
body, from this time onward, was very kind to the old 
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dull awkward dog, and kindest of all were his master 
and little Harry. There never was a day after his 
illness that Harry did not come to see him, and many a 
brave scamper in the fields did he get with the com- 
panion that he loved so well What it all meant, and 
why people should take more notice of him now than 
they had done in former days, he never rightly under- 
stood to the end of his life ; it was to him one of the 
many mysteries of the world, — ^but a happy ^mystery, 
over which he would brood in grateful dreamy content 
as he dozed away many a sunny afternoon on the cool 
stones of the stable-yard. 

' And so he lived for two or three more years, until 
he had reached a green old age, and his loving eyes 
grew dim ; but even then, — when he was too deaf to 
hear when other voices called, and too blind to notice 
other faces ne'ar him, — he knew Harry's face and Harry's 
voice, and would joyfully rouse himself to answer a 
single stroke of the hand that might be given him, or 
a single kind word that might be spoken to him by the 
young master whom he had loved from first to last more 
than his own life.' 



* Cousin Trix,' said one of the children next after- 
noon, 'do you ever tell fairy stories }' 

Cousin Trix had good-naturedly come up to the 
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schoolroom again to-day, to play with the ill-used 
little creatures there in the twilight, and one of them 
put this question to her before she had been many 
minutes in the room. It had very much the air of 
having been arranged amongst them beforehand, for as 
soon as Daisy (it was Daisy who acted as spokes- 
woman) began to open her lips, all the other three 
stood still with their eyes intent on Cousin Trix*s face. 

* I daresay I have told fairy stories in my day, Daisy,' 
replied Cousin Trix. *Why do you ask .^' And she 
looked at Daisy so innocently, that Daisy was quite 
taken in, and really believed that Cousin Trix couldn't 
guess what she had in her mind. 

So then she began rather a roundabout explanation, 
to the effect that she was very fond of fairy stories, and 
so was Mabel, and so, she thought, was Roger ; and 
Jack used to be fond of them a year or two ago, and 
she dared say that in reality he was yet ; and that they 
hadn't had a new book of fairy tales for ever so long, 
and were quite tired of the old ones — ^which, indeed, 
were almost torn to tatters, too, they had been read so 
very much ; — and so (here Daisy began at last to come 
to the kernel of the business) if Cousin Trix was really 
in the habit of telling fairy stories, and thought that 
she could do it pretty well, Daisy would be very well 
pleased, and so would Queen Mab, and Roger, and 
even Hercules, if she would sit down and begin to tell 
one now. 
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* Very well, Daisy/ responded Cousin Trix, who had 
had full time during Daisy's prosy speech to get her 
ideas in order ; and, dropping into a seat, she instantly 
began — 

' There was once a little girl — * 

' Oh, stop a moment. Cousin Trix !* shouted both the 
boys, and Daisy looked quite confounded at this rapid 
fulfilment of her request, and at the precipitate way in 
which Cousin Trix was proceeding. 

' Wait till we sit down !' * How can you do things so 
quickly ?* * One would think you went about with 
stories on the tip of your tongue!' cried the several 
children loudly. 

'And why shouldtit I go about with stories on the 
tip of my tongue ?' inquired Cousin Trix quite coolly. 

But at this the children stared, and made no answer ; 
so Cousin Trix laughed, and seeing that they were now 
all seated, she once more began her tale. 




DOWN AMONGST THE FAIRIES. 



PART I. 




HERE was a little girl once, [said Cousin 

Trix,] long ago, in the dark ages, whose 

name was Effie. She was about Daisy's 

age ; and in personal appearance she was 

rather like Daisy too. 

At this all the other children instantly turned their 
gaze upon Daisy, in order to form a vivid conception at 
once of what Effie was like ; and Daisy drew herself up 
and looked rather complacent 

Like Daisy also, she had some good qualities, and 
not a few bad ones. 



Here Daisy's lip fell, and she didn't appear quite so 
well satisfied as she had done a moment before. 
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* Cousin Trix/ said Mabel rather anxiously, ' it isn't 
really going to be a story about Daisy, is it ?' 

' A story about Daisy, my dear ! No, certainly not/ 
replied Cousin Trix, in a tone of the most innocent 
amazement. * What in the world do you think there is 
in Daisy that I could make a story about ?* 

At which the two boys laughed, and though kind 
little Mabel said that she was glad, Daisy herself, for 
her part, did not feel so very sure that she was par- 
ticularly pleased. However, as she was a little doubt- 
ful about it, she wisely held her tongue, and let Cousin 
Trix proceed. 

She was very good-tempered and frank and honest, 
[said Cousin Trix,] and as nice and affectionate a little 
thing to have to do with, when you merely wanted to 
be idle or to play, as any one would desire ; but when 
you didn't want to play, she was the very idlest little 
monkey you ever came across. Daisy was nothing to 
her there ! I have never certainly in Daisy seen any 
signs to lead me to fear that she is undermining her 
health by hard work or excessive study ; [here the boys 
began to grin again, in what seemed to Daisy, who 
looked dignified, a most uncalled-for way ;] but, com- 
pared with Effie, Daisy is a perfect model of industry. 
There never, I think, was anybody before Effie's time 
so hopelessly idle as she was. By the time she was 
eight years old, she didn't know four letters in the 
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whole alphabet, and as for using her needle, she could 
hardly have done so much as a bit of plain hemming 
to save her life. Her mother had had ten governesses 
for her in succession, but it was all no use ; there was 
nothing in the world that Effie would learn. 

So at last, when her eighth birthday came, and there 
was not the slightest sign of improvement in her, her 
father and mother saw quite clearly that the only thing 
that could be done with her was to give her over to the 
fairies ; and, accordingly, they dismissed her last gover- 
ness, and with a heavy heart the poor mother went 
away one afternoon, and settled the whole business. 

* And how in the world did she do it. Cousin Trix ?' 
asked Roger sharply, thinking to trip Cousin Trix up. 

' She went and called upon the fairies, as any other 
lady would do,' replied Cousin Trix instantly, as pat as 
possible. 

'And how did she know where to find them.?* de- 
manded Roger, still incredulous, and hoping to have 
better luck a second time. 

'My dear,' said Cousin Trix gravely, 'in the dark 
ages people knew all about the fairies, and were often 
quite as much at home with them as I am with you. 
Effie's mother hadn't the least difficulty in the matter. 
She just set off in a coach and six, and drove to the 
gate of fairy-land. 

She knocked at the door, and almost instantly two 
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or three of the fairies peeped out and saw her, and then 
at once came forward in the civilest way, to inquire after 
her health, and find out what she wanted. For Effie's 
mother was a very fine lady, I must tell you, and very 
rich, and the fairies always liked to keep on good terms 
with people of that kind. So three staid and dignified 
fairies came out to speak to her, and to them the poor 
mother told all her trouble ; and as soon as she had 
told it the three fairies all began to grin and chuckle in 
the most surprising way. 

* Ah, you 11 never make anything of her — that 's as 
clear as daylight ! ' said the first fairy, nodding her 
head and looking as cheery as if she were saying some- 
thing quite delightful. 

' Oh no, quite useless to think of you making any- 
thing of her,* cried the second fairy, as if the very idea 
was quite laughable. ' Fairy-land is the place for her. 
Send her to us, my lady !' And the second fairy looked 
so happy that it was really pleasant to see her. 

' Yes, yes, send her to tis. We *11 make her learn, I *I1 
warrant you !' cried the third fairy, and laughed and 
rubbed her hands with glee. 

So, finding them all so charmingly of one mind, the 

poor mother could only sigh, and answer meekly that 

she had no doubt she had better take their advice. 

Though it will be a terrible pain for me to part with 

her,* she said, ' and if it wasn't for her good — ' 

' But it is for her good !** chimed all the three fairies 
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together, and fell to nodding their heads and chuck- 
ling again as if the arrangement was one that to all 
parties concerned must be equally delightful. And, 
indeed, to them it was very delightful indeed, for there 
was nothing that the fairies ever liked so much as to get 
a human child into their possession. Whether she was 
good or bad was a matter of almost pure indifference to 
them. So that she was human they were satisfied. It 
was a curious taste ; but tastes are so often unaccount- 
able ! As the three little fairies talked to Effie's 
mother, you would hardly believe how all their finger- 
ends were itching with desire to get at Effie, and their 
very mouths watering at the thought of the treat that 
was in prospect for them. 

* But it is for her good!* cried all the fairies in a 
breath. And the mother answered sadly — * Well, I 
suppose it is* — and could hardly keep the tears out of 
her eyes. 

* And the sooner she comes the better, my lady,' said 
the first fairy eagerly. 

' Ah, the only pity is that so much time has been 
lost already,* said the second fairy, regretfully shaking 
her head. 

' We must do our best at any rate to make up for it 
now,* said the third fairy, with decision. 

' But I couldn't part with her for a day or two. Oh, 
let me keep her for two days more!' cried the poor 
mother. * 
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Well, the fairies thought it a very g^eat pity, they 
said ; these things, when they had to be done, were so 
much better done at once. Human beings, however, 
were so silly, that unless they were humoured a little 
now and then, the fairies knew, there would be no 
getting anything out of them ; so, after pouting a good 
deal, and feeling that they were really being very ill- 
used, they agreed to let Effie remain at home until 
twelve o'clock of the following night. 

* But mind, not a single hour longer than that,' said 
the eldest fairy, knitting her brows and looking very 
severe ; for fairies, you know, are most imperious little 
people, and when you put yourselves in their hands 
you must be prepared to get very little of your own 
will afterwards ; and the lady said meekly, that she 
thanked them very much, and that it shouldn't be even 
a moment longer. 

And then she made as if she were about to take her 
leave, and, she and the fairies having exchanged many 
polite compliments, she was apparently on the very 
point of stepping back to her carriage, when all at 
once, just as if she had only that moment thought 
of it,— though the truth was she had scarcely thought 
of anything else all through the interview — the 
poor soul turned suddenly round, and said quite care- 
lessly — 

' Oh, by the way, it would be as well to settle some- 
thing about the time she is to stay with you. I suppose. 
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now, a year would be about long enough ?' And she 
gave a look into their faces that might have melted 
anybody's heart. 

But fairies, you know, haven't got hearts, but only a 
hollow place in their bosoms where their hearts ought 
to be, so of course the lady's pathetic look didn't move 
these little creatures in the least, and all they had to 
do was to reply to her words, which they did pretty 
sharply. 

'A year! Well, you human beings are the most 
unreasonable people I ever had to do with !' the first 
fairy exclaimed, looking as if the absurdity of the world 
really pained her. 

' I never heard such a proposal in my life ; you might 
as well say a month!' cried the second fairy, so indig- 
nant that she was quite blue in the face. 

* We never receive any one for a shorter period than 
seven years,' said the third fairy severely. 

And then the poor mother gave a little cry, — though 
indeed she was more than half prepared for this from 
the very first. 

'And shall I never see her for seven long years V she 
cried ; ' oh, my little Effie !' and the tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

But the fairies said, No, most decidedly she could not 
see her for seven years. If she wanted her back at the 
end of that time she could come and take her, but as 
for their receiving her for any shorter period it was a 
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thing that was never done, and was against all the rules 
of fairy-land. 

So the poor mother could only sigh again most 
deeply and heavily, and go her way. As for drawing 
back, that wasn't to be thought of; the fairies allow 
no drawing back when you make bargains with them. 
And, besides, what better could the mother do ? 

As you may imagine, it was a sorrowful day and a 
half that followed. Effie, indeed, was happy enough, 
for she knew nothing of what was before her, and, in 
the circumstances, her mother very naturally let her 
do whatever she liked, so that she had a fine time of 
it, and played to her heart's content from morning to 
night ; but the poor father and mother were very sor- 
rowful, and as the time came nearer and nearer for 
Effie to go they got more and more sad, till at lengfth 
on the second evening, when they said good-night to 
her for the last time, their hearts ached as if they were 
going to break. But it was no use to repent now, and 
think that they would have liked to make one final at- 
tempt more at home to cure Effie of her idle ways ; what 
was done was beyond recall. So they kissed their little 
girl again and again, and then she went to bed ; and 
they never saw her any more, for the fairies came when 
she was fast asleep and carried her away to fairy-land. 

Not an idea had she of what was gping on, poor little 
thing, and when she awoke next morning you can fancy 
what a state of bewilderment she was in. She had 
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gone to sleep comfortably tucked up in her cot in a 
neat little room twelve feet square, and when she 
awoke she was lying on a bank strewn over with rose- 
leaves (fairies have such curious habits, you know, and 
always, I believe, use rose-leaves where we use blan- 
kets and sheets), with a river running at her feet, of 
which the water looked like molten silver, and great 
trees over her head, with their leaves all of gold, and 
such a brightness in the air, and such sweet sounds of 
wonderful music floating round her as little Effie had 
certainly never seen or heard before in all her life. 

Of course she sat up, and rubbed her eyes, and 
began to stare with all her might. She was not a 
timid child, so she didn't feel particularly frightened 
at first, but the longer she stared the mate amazed 
she grew; and when, after she had been looking all 
about her, round and round, for several minutes, at 
last the sweetest sound reached her ears, as of a peal of 
silver bells, and all at once a score or more of fairies 
upon horseback came into view, then certainly Effie's 
heart came almost into her mouth, and whether to cry 
out and let them all see her, or to throw herself down 
upon the ground again, and try to hide herself beneath 
the rose-leaves, in her amazement and alarm she couldn't 
tell. Of course she knew at once that the wonderful 
little creatures coming towards her were a troop of 
fairies (people in old times always knew fairies in- 
stantly when they saw them, and, indeed, as they are 
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invariably, you know, just a foot, or at the most thir- 
teen inches high, it isn't on the whole much to be won- 
dered at) ; they were fairies, Effie knew well enough, 
but how could she tell merely by the look of them 
whether they were good fairies or bad ? 

Good or bad, however, it mattered very little as far 
as the question of how Effie was to conduct herself was 
concerned. Two or three moments were enough to show 
her that that was an affair in which she had no voice 
at all. She might pile the rose-leaves over herself if 
she liked, but as to tliat hiding her from the fairies — ! 
Why, they had seen her in an instant ; they knew 
all about her being there even before they saw her, 
and such a clatter of little voices began immediately 
to make tiie air alive all round her that it was worse 
than the buzzing of a whole hive of bees ; and not only 
did the fairies chatter, but they jumped down from 
their horses, and they skipped about upon the grass, 
and they leaped and danced round Effie, and altogether 
behaved in such a scatterbrained way, that it was 
enough to make anybody's head go round 

Effie was dreadfully bewildered for a few moments, 
but after a very little while she rather began to like it, 
for they were evidently a most merry little crew ; and 
of all things in this world Effie loved merriment. It 
was quite clear too from the tone of their remarks that 
they meant to be friendly with her. 

* Ha, ha ! so you Ve come to live in fairy-land !' they 
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chirped. * I hope you like it, my dear ! We *re prac- 
tising our steps, you see. We're the Queen's Maids 
of Honour and her Lords in Waiting, and we have to 
dance attendance on her.' 

* Come and play with us ! Come and play with us ! 
Come and play with us !' the whole bevy of them 
began to squeak at last, leaping, and holding out their 
hands to Effie ; and indeed so eager were they in their 
invitation, that while they shouted it out two or three 
of the Lords in Waiting fairly went head over heels 
three or four times in succession, just, to all appear- 
ance, out of pure light-heartedness and delight. 

So, upon this, Effie burst out laughing, and, able to 
resist no longer, skipped forward and began to dance 
too as merrily as the rest, and for ten minutes or more, 
I can tell you, they had a lively time of it. How much 
longer, also, they might have danced it is hard to say, 
for the fun was still going on fast and furious, when on 
a sudden a little sound caught the fairies' ears that tAey 
understood well enough, though Effie did not, and in an 
instant, before she could conceive what had come over 
them, the whole troop turned tail, and, screaming with 
impish laughter, scampered from the place. A few of 
them scrambled up cigain on their horses' backs, and 
galloped off in that way, but the greater number scuttled 
away on their own feet as fast as those tiny members 
would carry them (and it was wonderful how fast that 
was), and in about a dozen seconds not a creature was 

4 
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left in sight but poor little Effie, stopped suddenly in 
the middle of her wild dance, and standing all alone; 
bewildered and dazed. 

She was not, however, left alone very long. The sharp 
little imps had known right well that somebody was 
coming when they raced off in that headlong manner, 
and only a few moments had elapsed after their depar- 
ture when three more fairies came bustling forward, quite 
of another sort from those wild monkeys who had just 
departed ; the same three, in fact, who had talked with 
Effie*s mother, and settled all about poor Effie's coming. 

They came forward gravely enough, I can tell you, 
not to say grimly, for all the gfrass was trodden down 
round the spot where she was standing, and they were 
too well aware of the kind of pranks that were con- 
stantly being played in fairy-land not to understand at 
a glance what had been going on. They looked g^im, 
and even sour, as they stepped up in a business-like 
way, with all their six eyes fixed on Effie*s face. 

' Good-morning to you ! Humph ! You Ve been danc- 
ing!* said the first fairy curtly. 

* Dancing isn't allowed at this hour of the day. 
You'll have to learn that, my young lady,' said the 
second fairy sharply. 

* And a good many other things too : a good many 
other things too, my dear,' said the third fairy, and 
began to chuckle so unpleasantly that she quite made 
Effie's blood run cold. 
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For the first time, a feeling that was almost terror 
came over the little girL She looked into the three 
fairies* faces, and shivered when she saw their six cold 
eyes upon her. 

*I want to go home!* she called out suddenly. *I 
don't know how I came here. Oh, let me go home !* 

On this the three fairies fell to l&ughing, as if the 
sight of Effie*s distress was one of the most curious and 
amusing things they had ever seen ; and indeed so de- 
lighted were they with it that it entirely restored their 
good humour (which had been evidently pretty severely 
ruffled at first), so that after a few moments they began 
to address Effie in quite a changed and pleasant tone. 

' Don't you. trouble yourself about getting home, my 
dear,' said the eldest fairy. 'Your mother has sent 
you here, and you 're going to live with us in fairy-land, 
and a very nice place you '11 find it* 

* But I can't live here ; I want to go home ; I want 
my mother !' cried poor little Effie passionately. 

And then the fairies laughed again till they fairly 
cried, 

*Oh, how funny you mortals are!' said the second 
fairy, wiping her eyes. ' Won't / do instead of your 
mother i Oh, dear me I' And the second fairy laughed 
so that she quite gave herself a pain in her side. 

* We *11 a// be mothers to you, my dear. Will that 
satisfy you ?' asked the third fairy, as soon as she could 
speak for amusement ; and when for poor Effie's only 
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answer there came a great sob and a flood of bitter 
tears, you would have thought that the three little 
fairies would really have done themselves a mischief, for 
they screamed with laughter until they almost choked. 

However, there was real business to be done, and 
these fairies were very fond of business, and were 
always bustling about and arranging and deciding mat- 
ters in fairy-land very nearly from morning to night ; 
so when their amusement had fairly exhausted them 
they began to look grave again, and to turn their atten- 
tion to the work in hand. Something, of course, must 
be given Effie to do forthwith. Effie had come to 
fairy-land on purpose to be cured of her idleness, and I 
promise you the three fairies intended it to be no fault 
of theirs if she wasn't cured in a pretty short space of 
time, for the setting of tasks was a sort of work that 
these fairies found perfectly delightful ; they could have 
gone on doing it and never have tired the whole day 
long. Hard tasks that could barely be accomplished, 
or that actually couldn't be accomplished at all, — ^these 
were the kind they loved best, and whenever they got a 
chance of imposing them on anybody, fairy or mortal, 
it made quite a brightness in their lives that refreshed 
them for days and days. 

Well, they soon settled what they should set Effie to 
do. They wouldn't give her what was the least difficult 
at first, they said sweetly ; she should have something 
to-day that was quite easy and pleasant. So the eldest 
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of the fairies told her to come along with her (and 
poor Effie did so meekly and sadly, for as for opposing 
the fairies when she found they wouldn't listen to her 
prayers, she knew too well what fairies were, to dream 
of doing anything so wild as that ; and besides, if Effie's 
own dear mother had really given her up, what could 
Effie do but try and bear it ?) and the. fairy took her a 
little way, to where a beautiful shrub was growing, all 
covered over with crimson flowers. Here she stood 
still, and, looking at Effie quite pleasantly — 

* All you will have to do this morning, my dear,* she 
said, * will be to count the leaves upon this pretty tree. 
It 's a piece of work scarcely worth mentioning — ^such a 
mere trifle ; but on that very account I wish you to set 
about it without any delay, that it may be completed 
in a couple of hours at farthest Take the utmost care 
not to break off any of the leaves or blossoms, and don't 
come nearer the plant than is absolutely necessary. But 
above all, see that you count correctly. Now begin, and 
lose no time.* 

And with that the fairy nodded and smiled good- 
humouredly, and in another moment she was gone, and 
Effie was left alone. 

It was a strange thing to give her to do, the child 
thought to herself, — a sort of thing that was as much 
play as work, it seemed to her ; and what the fairy 
could possibly want to know the number of leaves upon 
a whole shrub for, was more than Effie could conceive. 
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However^ as it was so like playing, die had no parti- 
cular objection to count them, and to count she accord- 
ingly began with a pretty good grace. 

But, alas for poor little Effie's hopes of a quickly 
done and easy task ! She hadn't been at work for a 
quarter of an hour when she was getting all hot with 
impatience at her inability to make anything whatever 
of her work. For the first minute or two it had all 
been easy enough. She began at the top of the bush, 
and got hold of a nice leafy branch, and counted away, 

* one, two, three,' quite glibly and at her ease. But by 
the time she had told off about fifty leaves it suddenly 
struck her that she had passed over a certain little 
spray. Had she passed it over or not ? She paused to 
consider, and while she considered, she first forgot the 
number she had reached to, and then she forgot the 
place on the branch where she had stopped. 'Oh, 
how stupid of me!' she cried, vexed and disappointed. 

* Now I must begin over again.' And with a sigh she 
recommenced her work. 

But again, and again, and again the same thing 
happened. Sometimes, indeed, she got a little further 
on than she had done at first ; once she had even 
counted up to near three hundred, but sooner or later 
some accident always happened ; she forgot what she 
had counted and what she hadn't, and got confused, 
and lost her place, and had once more, and again and 
again once more, to begin afresh. 
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Dispiriting work, I can tell you, poor little Effie found 
it. If it had not been that she knew well what power- 
ful creatures the fairies were, she never would have 
gone on trying to do it half so long as she did ; but at 
last, when she had broken down for about the twentieth 
time, even her dread of the fairies failed to sustain her 
patience any longer, and, bursting into tears, she threw 
herself down on the grass at the foot of the tree, and 
declared that she neither could nor would go on count- 
ing any more. 

So she sat on the grass sobbing, and thinking of her 
mother and the pleasant days at home, till the long two 
hours came to an end, when, true to her time, the fairy 
returned, and professed to be mightily astonished to see 
her in such a strange state of distress. 

' Hey-day ! what 's the matter here V she exclaimed 
sharply. 

And then poor little Effie got up sadly, and told her 
that for the life of her she couldn't count the leaves. 

'Not count the leaves, you little goose!' cried the 
fairy. * What in the world is the good of you if you 
can't even so much as count leaves.? Look at me/* 
And, stepping to the bush, the fairy leapt up amongst 
the branches, and certainly began to count the leaves at 
a most amazing rate. Whether she really counted them 
all or not it was indeed impossible for Effie to say, but 
undoubtedly she ran up the hundreds so fast that even 
to listen to her was a thing to take away your breath, 
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and at the end of ten minutes down she jumped lightly 
again upon the ground, and triumphantly declared that 
on the tree, from top to bottom, there were exactly six 
thousand and forty-nine leaves, — neither more nor less,' 

* And this is what you have the face to tell me you 
have found it impossible to do in the course of two 
whole hours !* said the fairy indignantly. 

And, to tell the truth, Effie felt miserably ashamed 
of herself, and quite humbled to the earth. 

* I am sure I did try to do. it. I am very sorry I was 
so stupid,* she said sadly. ' I hope I shall do the next 
thing you set me better.' 

* I *m sure I hope so too,' answered the fairy dryly. 
' But come — it 's no use crying about it As this is your 
first day I '11 pass the matter over. It will be my sister's 
turn, however, to set you your task to-morrow, and I 
warrant you you '11 find Iter a stifTer kind of customer to 
deal with. Now, then, if you like, you may go and play ; 
but mind you keep out of mischief,' said the fairy sternly. 

And away she went, and left Effie to amuse and 
console herself as she best could. 

For a little while Effie was sad enough. That 
parting remark of the fairy's about what would pro- 
bably happen to her on the morrow had made a cold 
feeling creep down her back, and she was full of sorrow 
too at having lost her father and mother, and at being 
left all alone here in this unknown fairy-land ; but after 
a little while, as she went wandering on in the glowing 
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golden light, with everything about her looking so 
strange and beautiful and new, she presently began to 
take heart again, and to think that perhaps, after all, it 
wouldn't be so very hard to live for a time in fairy-land, 
with those wild madcap elves for playfellows, and all 
these pretty trees, and flowers, and emerald grass, and 
silver rivers, round about her. If only she could get out 
of the way of the three severe fairies who had to set her 
tasks to her ! But even while she said so she gave a 
deep sigh, for she had little enough hope of the pos- 
sibility of that. 

* However,' thought Effie Ito herself, ' there will be no 
more work to-day, so at any rate 1 11 try for the pre- 
sent to enjoy myself.' And accordingly she plucked 
up her spirits as well as she could, and before very 
long had nearly for the moment forgotten her troubles, 
and was going on her way blithely enough. 

She was in high hopes that she might fall in again 
before long somewhere or other with her merry friends 
of the morning, so she kept a sharp look-out for them, 
right and left, and listened with all her ears to try and 
catch the sound of their chattering little voices or of 
their horses' silver bells. Neither voices nor bells, how- 
ever, were to be heard anywhere, and she was beginning 
to get rather tired of being so long alone, when all at 
once her eyes lighted upon such an unexpected sight 
that every thought of the fairies in an instant vanished 
from her mind. * Oh, if there were only some other 
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children here how nice it would be !' she had just ex- 
claimed to herself, when hardly had the words crossed 
her lips before what should she see, not fifty yards away 
from her, but the very thing that she desired, — not 
children, indeed, in the plural, but at any rate a single 
child — a real living human child, sitting and sewing by 
the river's edge. 

'Oh!!' cried Effie, at this unlooked-for sight, and 
sprang forward with such eagerness that in half-a-dozen 
seconds she was at the little girl's side. ' Oh, I am so 
glad ! Where have you come from } How long have 
you been here ? Who are you ?* cried Effie, throwing 
her arms about her, and quite breathless with delight. 

But the child shrank back a little, and lifted up her 
eyes with a strange unsurprised look. 

* I Ve been here a long time — I don't know how 
long,' she said slowly. 'Oh yes, a long long time!' 
she said, and turned again to her work, and quietly 
went on sewing. 

Poor Effie stared, and fell a step back. The child 
spoke so strangely that she felt half frightened. 

* But why have you been here so long ? I don't 
understand. Can't you get away V she said in quite an 
altered tone. 

' No, no,' the child answered quietly. 

She didn't seem in the least amazed at seeing Effie, 
or as if she at all wanted to talk to her, or look at her, 
or have anything to do with her. She spoke quite 
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quietly, but in such a strange, dull, weary way, that 
Effie thought it was like somebody speaking in her 
sleep. She didn't even raise her head a second time, 
but went on sewing busily. She was making won- 
derful little fairy garments out of a piece of silver 
gossamer, — making them so daintily and so wonder- 
fully quickly. 

Effie stood looking at her in a kind of frightened 
amazement. Was she a human child or not ? she 
thought. 

* I have four-and-twenty more of them to make,' the 
child said, just in the same slow tired way, when Effie 
had stood silently staring at her for a minute or more ; 
' and it will be hard work to get them done. They must 
all be finished, you know, for the dance to-night* 

* But how can you make four-and-twenty dresses be- 
fore night ?* cried Effie, quite aghast. 

* Oh ! I have often as much as that to do,' said the 
child quietly. * I made forty dresses the other day. 
One gets used to doing things very quickly here. But 
don't talk to me, please,' she said, all in the same weary, 
sorrowful way. ' You had better go somewhere else if 
you want to talk.' 

* But I don't want to go anywhere else. I want to 
stay with you. I 'm afraid of the fairies !' poor Effie 
cried. 

* Ah yes ! I suppose you are. I think I was afraid 
of them once too,' said the child dreamily. ' Well, if 
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you want to stay, you had better sit down, for it dis- 
turbs me to have you standing there/ 

And then Effie sat down a pace or two off on the 
grass, and the strange child sewed away with all her 
might, so fast that you could sometimes scarcely see 
her fingers moving. One little dress after another she 
made, and never a word more for ever so long did either 
of the children speak ; until at last Effie ventured to 
stretch out her hand that she might take up one of the 
little frocks to look at it, and then the child glanced 
hurriedly round. 

'You mustn't touch them — they won't bear to be 
touched,' she said quickly. * Look at the mischief you 
have done already!' 

And indeed, Effie had no sooner laid her fingers on 
the garment that was nearest to her, than she found she 
might as well try to take up a spider's web. She had 
but put her hand upon it, yet she left a great rent in 
the little skirt. 

* Oh, I am so sorry !' she exclaimed, and started 
back. 

* It 's no use being sorry now. You shouldn't be so 
careless when I have so much to do. Now, I shall have 
to make this one over again,' the child said reproach- 
fully. 

* But how is it possible for you to work at them, 
when / can't even touch them without tearing them to 
pieces .^' Effie asked, with widely opened eyes. 
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'Oh, we learn to do many things here/ answered 
the child quietly. ' I was like you once. But I have 
been making these frocks now for so many many 
years.' 

'And shall / have to make them too.?' cried Effie, 
with a look of wild dismay. 

' I don't know ; perhaps you will. You will either 
have this to do or something else. I don't think it 
matters much/ answered the child wearily. ' But don't 
talk to nie, pray !' 

And Effie had to hold her peace. 

For a long long time they sat quiet together, till at 
length the child laid down the last of the long line of 
dresses, and gave a little sigh, 

' They 're all ready now, unless there should be any- 
thing to alter in them. Sometimes they don't fit, you 
know, and then that gives me a great deal of trouble,' 
she said, in her sad, patient voice. 

Poor Effie's heart had been growing all this time 
heavier and heavier, and now it felt very like a lump of 
lead. She was frightened at this strange unchildlike 
child. 

* I wish you would tell me who you are, and why 
you are made to do these things ?* she said. 

'The fairies make me do them/ the child replied. 
' They taught me years and years ago.' 

'But I wouldrit do them if I were you !' cried Effie 
indignantly. ' I wouldn't slave so for anybody !' 
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* Oh yes, you would/ replied the child quietly. * You 
won't say that when you have been here a little while. 
/ didn't do what I was told sometimes at first ; but I 
always do it now. It's no use trying to escape any- 
thing here ; you catit escape/ she said in her plaintive, 
hopeless way. 

' But you must be miserable ! How can you bear it ? 
I think if they are as cruel to me as they are to you I 
shall die !' cried Effie. 

* You can't do that. Nobody dies in fairy-land/ 
answered the child. . * It would be very easy indeed for 
us if we could die ; but oh, no, no ! we can't die here.* 

' Do you mean then that you are to live on here for 
ever and ever V cried poor Effie, quite white with con- 
sternation. 'And must I do it too V 

* I don't know ; perhaps you may go home again/ 
answered the child. ' If somebody should come to 
claim you at the end of seven years, the fairies would 
be obliged to let you go. But nobody will ever come 
to claim me. I have been so long here that everybody 
belonging to me must be dead long ago/ 

* How can that be when you are only a child the 
same as me V cried Effie, staring at her with great 
eyes. 

'Those who live here stay children for ever,' she 
answered sadly. ' I have been like this for years and 
years. Nothing ever changes or grows old in fairy- 
land.' 
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And then, as if she were tired of talking, she folded 
her hands and sat quite quiet, looking before her with 
weary eyes fixed on the silver river. 

She seemed to have no interest at all in Effie, as if 
she hardly knew that she was one of the same race with 
herself, or as if she had been so long in fairy-land that 
she had ceased altogether to care for the old human 
world where she had been once a little child. That 
time was so long ago, you see ; she had perhaps almost 
forgotten it now, — almost ceased to remember what 
that other world had been like. 

But Effie, as she sat and watched her, felt her heart 
growing fuller and fuller of tenderness, and pity, and 
pain. She was more than half afraid of her, and yet she 
wanted to go nearer to her, and be kind to her and kiss 
her, and try to make her wear some other look than 
that hopeless one which was so sad to see that it made 
the tears come into Effie's eyes. For a long time she 
sat still and wondered what she could do to cheer her 
and make her brighten up a little, like an earthly child ; 
and then at last she came to her, and softly stole an arm 
about her neck. 

* I want to love you. Do let me love you. I should 
so like to do it ; and I am so very, very sorry for you,' 
she said ; and as the child looked up, like some one 
startled in a dream, she all at once stooped down and 
kissed her. 

The child's colour came up all over her face. 
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' Why do you do that ? Nobody ever kissed me here 
before/ she said, and trembled, and looked so strangely 
at Effie, and burst out crying. ' Oh, you shouldn't kiss 
me, to make me think of things long ago !' she said. 

But Effie, having kissed her once, proceeded without 
hesitation to kiss her again and again, and then, finding 
that the child still went on crying, she herself began to 
cry too for sympathy, and, sitting down close beside 
her, she hugged, and stroked, and petted, and cooed 
over her, like a turtle-dove, till, sorrowful little creature 
though she was, the strange child at last smiled and 
looked softly at Effie through her tears. 

* I had a little sister like you once,' she said wist- 
fully. * It was a long long time ago ; but you make 
me think of her — she was so good.' 

* I *11 be like your little sister to you, if you *11 let me,' 
Effie answered eagerly. 

' Will you r the child said. But the next moment 
she shook her head. ' Ah, you think that now, but you 
would get tired soon,* she said sadly ; ' for I can't play. 
I never play now.' 

* But why shouldn't you play } We '11 play together,* 
cried Effie. 

Yet still the child shook her head. 

* No, no ; I couldn't do it,' she said. ' I can only 
work now, and sometimes sit still for a little while and 
rest. I 'm too tired to do anything else. You '// get 
tired too, and not care about playing soon.' 
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* Oh, dear me, shall I ?' cried poor Effie, and the tears 
started to her eyes. 

* Yes ; I should think you would. You will, if you *re 
like me,' said the child. ' But it doesn't matter very 
much, I suppose, whether we play or not* And then 
she sighed, and, slowly rising, began to collect the little 
frocks together into a basket that she had beside her. 

'You're not going away, are you?* Effie on this 
exclaimed anxiously. 

But the child said — ^yes, she was obliged to go now, 
for the fairies would want her. 

' But you haven't told me your name V cried Effie. 
* My name is Effie. What is yours V 

* I haven't had a name for so many years,' the child 
said plaintively. ' I was called Bertha once, long ago.' 

* Then I '11 call you Bertha now,' said Effie. * And I 
wish you could stay. I shall be so dull without you. 
Can't you come back again in a little while V 

But the child said the fairies would want her for a 
long time, because she had to help them to dress for 
their dance in the evening, so she certainly couldn't 
come back. 

'They always have to be dressed every night, you 
know,' she said ; * and it's a great business, for some of 
them are so cross that you can't please them, do what 
you like. But I don't mind much what they say now, 
though I did at first One gets used to everything in 
time,' the child said, in her sad patient way, and took 
5 
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Up her basket on her arm, and nodding at Effie with a 
little smile, she went away. 

Effie stood looking after her till she was out of 
sight, then, sitting down again by the river's side, she 
began to think over all the child had said to her, and 
the more she thought of it the sadder she got. Suppose 
nobody should come for her^ even at the end of seven 
years, and she should have to live in fairy-land for 
ever and ever, like Bertha, and to grow as sorrowful 
as Bertha was ! Poor little Effie thought of the pos- 
sibility of this till she made herself so miserable that at 
length she threw herself down with her face upon the 
grass, and almost wished that she was dead. And she 
lay there so long, sobbing and crying, that she fairly 
wore herself out; till at last she was so exhausted that 
her eyes began to close, quite unconsciously ; and pre- 
sently she fell fast asleep. 



* And there we *11 leave her, Children,' said Cousin 
Trix, breaking off abruptly^ * and she shall sleep till 
to-morrow afternoon.' 

* Oh, Cousin Trix, that's a shame!' cried the chil- 
dren. 

But the dressing-bell had rung a quarter of an hour 
ago, as Cousin Trix very well knew, so she, naturally, 
wasn't moved by the children's remonstrances, but. 
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slipping through their hands, made for the door, and 
ran up-statrs as fast as she could to her own room. 



'Now, Cousin Trix, you're to awaken Effie!' the 
children exclaimed next afternoon. 

Well, she had no objection to do tliat. Cousin Trix 
said, so, if they would sit down and be quiet, she would 
rouse her that minute. 

The children accordingly took their seats, and Cousin 
Trix went on with her tale. 
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PART II. 




FFIE slept the whole night long without 
ever once awakening, and was quite sur- 
prised and bewildered when at last, in the 
morning, she opened her eyes again ; and 
so indeed she might well be, for the thing that aroused 
her at last was a most curious little tapping going on 
all round and round her head, which, when she looked 
up, startled and confused, she found to proceed from 
the second of the three fairies who were to set her tasks 
to her, and who was stooping down over her, boxing 
her ears with all her might. 

* Oh, so you're going to awake at last!' said the 
fairy. * A pretty business I Ve had with you ! I 'm 
sure you must have a skin like a rhinoceros, for I Ve 
been slapping you till the blood is tingling in all my 
fingers. It 's amazing how you mortals sleep ! But 
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come — don't sit there staring at me. Stand up and get 
your wits about you. I have something for you to do 
immediately.* 

And with that the fairy led the way, and Effie fol- 
lowed her, till they came to where a most prodigious 
number of little shoes were lying, all in a great mass 
together — shoes of every colour and every shade of 
colour — more shoes, it seemed to Effie, than could pos- 
sibly be needed to supply the whole of fairy-land. 

* These have just come home from the shoemaker. 
You will go over them, and put them together in pairs,' 
the fairy said. ' It will be a very nice little amusement 
for you, and the easiest thing to do in all the world. 
Only mind you look sharp, and don't put odd shoes 
together, as from your stupidity I believe you would 
be quite capable of doing. Look ! — this is the way to 
begin.' And with the speed of lightning, the fairy 
picked two little pale-blue shoes out of the great 
heap, and set them side by side upon the grass. 
'Now, set to work, and don't waste time,' she said. 
' I shall be back to see that you have finished in 
a couple of hours.' 

And then she went off, and left Effie before the 
heap of shoes, that was so big that it was really like a 
little hill. 

There were thousands and thousands of shoes. *I 
wonder how I am ever to match them all!' Effie 
thought, and took up one at random, and began to 
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look about for its fellow. But it was very nearly as bad 
as looking for a needle in a bundle of hay ! The shoes 
were so various, and the number of them was so great, 
that the more she looked at them the more she won- 
dered how either she or anybody else was ever to get 
them all arranged into pairs. A dozen different shoes 
did she take up, one after another, and not the fellow 
could she find to a single one of them. Again and 
again she would think for a moment that she had 
matched a shoe ; she would search about with a green 
one in her hand perhaps, and presently would hit upon 
another green one that seemed to be the very image 
of it, but no sooner would she have picked it out from 
among the rest than some minute shade of difference 
would show itself, — either there would be the least 
possible variation in the colour, or the one little shoe 
would have a button in front of it, and the other a 
tassel, or the one would be stitched with green and 
the other with red, or the one would have a high heel 
and the other a low heel, or in one of half-a-dozen 
other ways it would appear on examination that the 
two shoes didn't belong to each other, and Effie could 
do nothing but renew her search again and again and 
again till she was quite dispirited and weary. 

After a time, just as she had done yesterday, she 
fell to crying for very vexation. She saw that it would 
be quite impossible to accomplish what the fairy had 
to\A her to do in the time that was allowed her, for 
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when a whole hour had passed, she had only out of 
the whole number matched two solitary pairs of shoes, 
and so at last (for you must remember that she was 
an idle little monkey, who had never yet in all her life 
really tried hard to do anything) she sat down upon 
the grass almost in a state of despair, and spent the 
second hour in doing nothing but crying and thinking 
how miserable she was, till the fairy come back. 

Of course when the fairy did come back, she was, 
as you may imagine, in a pretty passion. She looked 
at the shoes, and then she looked at Effie, and then she 
declared that she had never been so much shocked or 
astonished in all her life. 

* I Ve matched these two pairs, and I 'm sure I tried 
for an hour with all my might, and I couldn't match 
another one of them,' said Effie, half-frightened, but 
quite as sulky as she was afraid. 

* You tried for an hour, and only succeeded in 
matching two pairs of shoes ! ' cried the fairy. * It 's 
impossible ! it 's incredible ! Look at mCy you wicked 
child!' And with that the fairy began to pick up 
shoes here and there and in every direction from the 
mass, as fast as her fingers could move. 

She was certainly worth looking at ! Quickly as the 
first fairy had counted the leaves yesterday, that was 
really nothing compared with the quickness with which 
this second fairy matched her shoes. Effie's very eyes 
got dazzled as she looked at her. She skipped about the 
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mass, hither and thither, up and down, and with every 
skip she made she got together not only one but half- 
a-dozen pairs of shoes. Line after line of them she 
spread out upon the grass, long straight lines of bright 
coloured little slippers, all in twos and twos, till at the 
end of a quarter of an hour she had got every shoe 
paired, and, though she was certainly rather out of 
breath when her work was completed, yet that was 
little wonder, for she had run about so much that the 
only thing to cause any amazement was that she should 
have any breath left at all. 

As soon as she could speak ag^in she turned to 
Effie, and began to scold her with all her might. She 
told her that she was the wickedest and idlest and most 
obstinate child she ever had come across ; that it made 
her quite ill to look at her ; that as for pretending she 
couldn't match the shoes, that was such a transparent 
falsehood that it wouldn't even take in a baby; that 
if she thought she was to get off as easily to-day as 
she had done yesterday she would find herself mis- 
taken ; and then, pausing and shaking her head at Effie 
to such an extent that Effie began to think she would 
waggle it off, she clapped her hands, and half-a-dozen 
fairies as quick as thought came running forward, all 
armed with little birch brooms, and, laughing and kick- 
ing up their heels with delight at the prospect of the 
fun that was before them, they instantly seized on Effie, 
and tore her frock off her shoulders, and began to 
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belabour her pck)r little back with all their might and 
main. 

It wasn't much like being beaten, but it was very 
much like being stung by wasps. Sharp, wicked little 
blows did they deal her in all directions, till, bite her 
lips as she would to keep from crying, the tears burst 
from her eyes, and the more they hurt her the more 
they leaped and grinned and laughed. You would 
have thought you never had seen six happier little 
creatures. Even when at last the faiiy told them to 
stop they couldn't find it in their hearts to do it, but 
just paused for a moment or two, looking at Effie still 
with longing and unsatisfied eyes, and then fell on her 
again with one accord, so delighted that they were 
really quite beside themselves. They got a hearty 
second round of whipping before they were finally 
made to leave off; and the state in which poor little 
Effie's back was when at last they stopped striking her 
was something pitiable to look at 

So far from the fairy having any pity for her, how- 
ever, all she seemed to think of when the business was 
over was Efiie's good luck in not having been beaten 
ten times worse. 

' It would have been a very different matter for you 
if you had had my youngest sister to deal with instead 
of me,' she told her. * I 'd advise you to turn over a 
new leaf before she and you meet to-morrow, my young 
lady, or I wouldn't stand vayour shoes for something !* 
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And then the fairy shook her head with such terrific 
meaning, that poor Effie, frightened, thought if standing 
in her shoes to-morrow was to feel anything much worse 
than standing in them felt already to-day, she didn't 
wonder, indeed, that the fairy fancied she wouldn't like it 

As, however, it was no use to say this, she held her 
tongue ; and, after having looked at her for a few 
moments in this dreadful way, the fairy said that of 
course it was absurd to think that she was to spend the 
rest of this day, which she had begun so idly, in amus- 
ing herself, and that therefore she should proceed to 
lock her up ; and accordingly, whipping a little chain 
out of her pocket, she quickly whisked one end of it 
round Effie's waist, and then throwing the other round 
the branch of a tree, she fastened both securely with a 
pair of neat little padlocks, and left Effie to her medi- 
tations. 

There was nothing for it, of course, but to sit still all 
day ; and very sadly Effie sat, and a very doleful day 
she had of it. She saw nothing of Bertha, nor of any- 
body else, and long before night came she was glad to 
curl herself up on the grass and cry herself to sleep. 
She had luckily a most healthy aptitude for sleeping, so 
that on the whole she managed to forget her troubles 
for a very considerable time. Indeed, when she had 
once gone to sleep, at a very early hour, she slept so 
comfortably and soundly that she never awoke again 
till the third fairy came next morning to rouse her. 
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The sight of heVy however, I can tell you, made her 
open her eyes pretty quickly. 

* Humph ! you Ve had a fine idle time of it/ said the 
fairy, looking at her ill-temperedly. 'YouVe been fast 
asleep all night, I Ve no doubt } I declare I believe 
you mortals could sleep for ever!' and she looked so 
disgusted that Effie felt quite ashamed. 

' I hadn't anything else to do, I 'm sure,' said Effie 
rather humbly. On which the fairy took her up sharp 
enough. 

' Oh, you had nothing else to do, had you V she said. 
* We '11 mend that, my dear. You shan't have nothing 
to do again in a hurry, if that 's what you have to com- 
plain of Nothing to do ! upon my word !' And as if 
she couldn't at all get over it, the fairy fell to chuckling 
to herself with all her might, and went on chuckling to 
such an extent when she had once begun that at last 
she couldn't stop, but brought on such a dreadful fit oi 
coughing that Effie thought she would be choked. She 
was quite blue in the face when she came to herself 
again ; and of course, as you may imagine, her temper 
wasn't at all improved by this little accident. 

'Come here! What are you gaping at .? Ugh! 
Ugh!' she called out angrily to Effie, as soon as she 
could speak, and, catching her by the waist, she un- 
locked the chain with a snap, and clapped it in her 
pocket. * Now, come with me ; I have something for 
you to do,' she said sharply; and so Effie and she 
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walked off together, till, after a few minutes, they met a 
little elf who was coming towards them laden with two 
great bags. These the fairy took, and turned out the 
contents of one of them on the grass ; and very pretty 
contents they were : hundreds and hundreds of little 
skeins of silk of every hue, — quite miniature fairy skeins, 
that were the prettiest little things, Effie thought, that 
she had ever seen. 

As soon as they were all spread out the fairy opened 
the other bag, and tossed forth a prodigious number of 
little reels. 

* Now, set to work and wind these silks,' she said, 
* and see that you do it neatly and quickly. It 's the 
very easiest work in all the world, or else, I really be- 
lieve,' and she frowned at Effie so frightfully that Effie 
shook in her shoes, 'I really believe you would be 
capable of telling me you couldn't do it But in this 
case that would really be too absurd. Set to work now 
and don't waste time. As there are a good many skeins 
I will allow you four hours for winding them.' 

And then the fairy went off and left Effie to herself. 

'Well, Effie had often wound skeins of silk before now, 
— it was a kind of thing, indeed, that she quite liked to 
do ; so, feeling a good deal comforted that her task for 
to-day was nothing worse than this, she took up a 
beautiful little rose-coloured skein, and began carefully 
to unfasten the knot in which it was tied, and to open it 
out, and then, selecting one of the little reels, she pre- 
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pared to wind away! But alas for Effie's hopes of wind- 
ing the fairy silk ! At every touch she gave the thread 
it broke in two ; handle it as cautiously as she might, it 
snapped in her fingers a dozen times in a minute. She 
tried, and tried, but she could no more wind it than she 
could have wound spiders' webs. 

What in the world was Effie to do } By the end of 
a quarter of an hour she had given up trying, and was 
sitting on the grass with her hands folded on her knees, 
too miserable and frightened almost to cry. And so I 
think she would have sat till the whole four long hours 
were ended, if a joyful interruption had not presently 
come to her. What should she see all at once but 
Bertha coming running towards her ! 

* Oh Bertha !' she cried out joyfully at this sight, and 
sprang up and would have thrown her arms about her 
neck ; but Bertha was evidently in a desperate hurry, 
and had no time for any little ceremonies of this kind. 

' I Ve come to show you how to wind these silks,' she 
cried, all breathless. * No, no ; don't kiss me, please. 
Sit down here and look at what I do, for I Ve hardly a 
minute to stay.' And without waiting another moment 
she caught up one of the skeins, and opening it as quick 
as lightning, began to show Effie what to do. 

All kinds of wonderful little tricks and dexterous 
contrivances she showed her by which, in spite of the 
fineness of the fairy silk, it was made possible for human 
fingers to wind it. They were not easy to learn, and 
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EfRe for a time thought that she should never make 
anything of them at all ; but the child, who was the 
most patient little teacher you could conceive, made 
her try again and again, till at last she got the knack 
of them, and wound off a whole skein, while the child 
looked on, without breaking the thread once. 
. * Now you know all I can teach you, and I must not 
stay another moment,' Bertha said then, and jumped up 
from the grass, where she had been sitting by Effie's 
side, and dropped a quick kiss upon her lips and ran 
away ; and Effie, left alone once more, went on with 
her work so cheerily and briskly that at the end of the 
four hours, when the fairy came back, she had finished 
winding every skein that had been in the bag, save 
three. 

You should have seen the fairy's face when she 
caught sight of all the neatly-filled reels, and saw Effie 
sitting in the midst of them winding away and singing 
to herself. She was in such a rage (feeling naturally, 
poor thing, that she had been shamefully ill-used and 
cheated) that, quite beside herself, she sprang at Effie, 
and began to cuff her all about the head and face with 
her little fists like a perfect fury. To be sure, after a 
minute or two, when she had by this means relieved 
her feelings a little, she said that what she was so 
angry about was not that so many skeins were already 
wound, but that Effie had been so idle that three of 
them still remained to be done ; but she looked so 
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very sour and morose, being indeed quite yellow in the 
face, that it was easy to g^ess that that was not very 
likely to be the whole cause of her wrath. It was, 
however, one of those hard cases of disappointment 
which must be submitted to in silence; so the fairy, 
though she had scarcely ever been crosser in her life, 
was obliged presently, in a very grumbling, ill-tem- 
pered way, to tell Effie that since she had really man- 
aged for once to get her task accomplished (though 
indeed it was most abominably done, the fairy said, 
taking up one of the neat little reels and shrugging her 
shoulders contemptuously as she looked at it, and then 
flung it away), she might go and do what she pleased 
for the next hour or two, until she had time to set her 
some new task ; ' for I Ve plenty to do without spend- 
ing the whole day in looking after youl she said spite- 
fully. ' It would be a pretty thing if I were to occupy 
myself with nothing but that T And she went off snort- 
ing at this idea, just as if somebody had proposed it to 
her. We all say such funny things, you know, some- 
times, when we 're cross. 

Well, children! [said Cousin Trix,] I can't go on 
telling you all that Effie did on each separate day she 
lived in fairy-land, or my story would never come to an 
end. You must imagine the greater part of it for your- 
selves. It was a strange kind of life, and a hard life 
too. Day after day the three fairies set Effie some 
prodigious task to do, and day after day, with Bertha's 
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help, Effie got through it somehow or other; till by 
degrees what had seemed so difficult at first became 
practicable, and sometimes almost easy. For people 
learn fast in fairy-land, and those who stay there long 
become able to do amazingly clever things ; as, of 
course, Effie s mother had known very well when she 
resolved to send her little girl there. Effie, if she had 
stayed at home, would never have learnt one-tenth part 
of the wonderful things that she soon came to do quite 
dexterously amongst the fairies, — dexterously, and even 
readily, for, to give them all the credit they deserved, 
the fairies did assuredly cure Effie of her idleness many 
a long day before her seven years with them were ended. 
Once only did she shirk a task that was set her, not 
because it was too difficult for her to do, but because 
she chose instead of doing it to play with some foolish 
little elves who came and tempted her. A fine stolen 
game they had of it that morning, and a fine price she 
paid for it 1 For seven whole days and nights after- 
wards the fairies kept her in solitary confinement, on 
the smallest imaginable quantity of bread and water ; 
and she was whipt twice every day. On the eighth day, 
when they let her loose again, poor little Effie, quite 
spirit-broken and terrified, declared that she never 
would be idle again in fairy-land ; and I am happy to 
say, [added Cousin Trix,] that she kept her word. 

So, more and more industriously, and more and 
more deftly, she went on week after week, and month 
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after month, doing her daily tasks ; and when work- 
time was over, many a wild game she used to have with 
the madcap elves, and in the evenings, and in the clear 
long summer nights (it is always summer in fairy-land) 
many an hour did she spend in watching the fairies as 
they danced upon the green, and held their gay mid- 
night revels, and a most amazing amount of merriment 
and fun she heard and saw. 

And so, taking one thing with another, perhaps you 
think that on the whole Effie had a tolerably pleasant 
time of it ? My dears, in spite of all its loveliness, and 
in spite of all its mirth, Effie had not been a month in 
fairy-land before she thought it was the very saddest 
and the dreariest place that she had ever so much as 
dreamt of. It had indeed seemed to her at first that if 
she could but play all day long like the little imps she 
might lead a most delightful life ; but she very soon 
began to find out that what suits an imp and makes 
him quite contented is something very different indeed 
from the kind of thing that suits a human being. A 
blessed thing was it for Effie that she could not be 
happy as the fairies were ! A sorrowful thing would it 
have been for her if she could ! Merriment is good, 
Children, and so are light hearts and laughing faces ; 
but merriment, where there is not a light heart, but no 
heart at all, and laughter that has nothing to do with 
the soul, but is only like the crackling of thorns in 
the fire, are in the long-run about as dreary and sor- 
6 
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rowful things to have to do with as you could light 
upon in the course of a long summer's day. 

It would have been sad indeed for Effie if in all this 
brilliant fairy-land she had had only the fairies them- 
selves to be her playfellows and companions. But you 
know she was -more fortunate than this, for she had 
Bertha ; and if ever two children were a blessing to one 
another, these two were. I can hardly tell you how 
dearly they came to love each other. To Effie, Bertha 
grew the best thing in all the world, except her mother. 
To Bertha, Effie became like the whole world put 
together. She had had nothing till Effie came — no 
hope of anything, no care for anything — nothing but 
the prospect of endless days without any light of glad- 
ness. She was all frozen up, you know, when Effie saw 
her first, like a creature half dead. And then Effie 
came and gave a new life to her. Imagine how she 
must have loved her for such a gift ! Think what it 
must have been to have lived for so many years that 
she had lost all count of them in this soulless fairy- 
land, and then all of a sudden to gain the light of Effie's 
presence and the blessing of Effie's love ! 

Many a long happy hour did the two children spend 
together, — whenever they could manage it doing their 
work side by side, passing every leisure moment that 
was possible with one another, walking about the 
beautiful fairy gardens, and playing in the golden sun- 
shine, and talking-talking-tfilking for ever of the dear 
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old world that one of them thought she should never 
see again. 

This was their one great sorrow, — the thought that 
at the end of Effie's seven years Bertha must be left in 
fairy-land alone. As the time drew nearer and nearer 
the more heavily this sorrow weighed upon them, and 
the sadder they became. Once, the time for their sepa- 
ration had seemed so far off ; but, by degrees, the years 
had dwindled down to months, and the months would 
soon be only weeks. What should they do ? they used 
to say, clinging together, with their arms about each 
other's neck, and sobbing sometimes as if their hearts 
would break. Must the old, sad, lonely life really begin 
for Bertha again ? — was there no possibility of escape 
for her too as well as Effie } 

They used to talk about it to one another day after 
day for hours. 

* Oh, I can't leave you here ! — I can't ! — I love you 
better than all the world ! ' Effie cried out passionately 
at last one day, feeling that she would almost rather 
stay in fairy-land for ever, and never see her mother's 
face again, than go away without Bertha. * I can't 
leave you here !' she cried out, sobbing again and again. 

* Why don't you take her away with you then.?' 
asked a sharp little voice close to them, and turning 
round with a start (for they had thought they were 
quite alone) they found a little elf close at their heels, 
who grinned and laughed and nodded his head at them, 
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and squeaked again in his shrill, cracked voice, * Why 
don't you take her away with you ?' 

' How can I ?' Effie cried, and looked more than 
half-frightened, for it was no joke to think of what they 
had been talking about being overheard by a pair of 
ears it wasn't meant for. * You 're talking nonsense, 
you know,' said Effie, pretending to be quite contemp- 
tuous. ' How could I take her or anybody else away ?' 

But on this the fairy began to grin, and nod, and 
wink so knowingly, that the children's hearts beat fast. 

'Hold her fast and try,' said the fairy, and fell to 
cutting capers in the air with all his might 'What 
should / know about it ? Hold her fast and try !' cried 
the mischievous imp, and suddenly began to throw 
himself head over heels at such a rate that in half a 
minute he was out of sight 

The two children looked in one another's eyes when 
he was gone, with a wild, trembling light of hope in 
either face. It was too likely that the fairy had only . 
been jeering at them. But suppose it possible that he 
had not ? 

' Oh, Bertha, I will hold you fast, if that is all !' 
Effie cried, and threw her arms round Bertha's neck 
and hugged her. And then they laughed together, and 
then they cried, hardly knowing what they did. Oh, if 
it cotild but be that Bertha might be carried away from 
fairy-land ! 

The thought was never out of their heads again after 
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that day. They could not forget what the imp had 
said, and could think of nothing else from morning to 
night. Come what might of it, they resolved at last 
that they would try to do as he had said. 

You may fancy how, after this, they longed for the 
end of the seven years to come, and yet how they 
dreaded it. When the actual day arrived at length that 
was to decide their fate, they were quite feverish and 
sick with suspense. How would it all be ? What 
would happen ? What would be the end ? 

'They will only part with you in the same hour in 
which they brought you here,' Bertha said. * If you 
are asked for sooner than that, or later, they won't give 
you up.' So all through the day the children did their 
customary tasks, and never a word did the three task- 
giving fairies say to show that they had the faintest 
recollection that Effie's seven years had expired. On 
the contrary, whenever they came across her they 
looked so innocent and unsuspicious of anything what- 
ever that their faces had no more expression in them 
than those of new-born babies. 

'They must have forgotten altogether about my 
going,' thought Effie to herself, quite uncomfortable in 
her doubt as to whether or not she should mention the 
fact to them. But Bertha advised her to hold her 
peace. The fairies might be trusted to look after their 
own memories, she said. 

So the day passed on, and the evening came, and 
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then, sure enough, when it could not be any longer 
delayed, the fairies thought proper to open their lips. 

* I believe this is the night your mother talked of 
coming for you,' the first fairy said carelessly, yawning, 
and speaking as if she was altogether thinking of some- 
thing else. * She isn't very likely to come, I fancy, but 
you may as well be ready for her in case she should.' 

* Oh dear no, she isn't the least likely to come,' said 
the second fairy, as if it were quite absurd to think of 
such a thing. * You may get ready if you like, but I 
know it will surprise me vastly if we see anything of 
her.' 

'And everybody else too, I should think,' said the 
third fairy snappishly. * Do go away and employ 
yourself on something useful. There's nothing more 
offensive to me than to see people hangfing about and 
wasting time.' 

And then off the fairies went again, and left poor 
Effie more uneasy and terrified than ever. 

Suppose her mother really should forget } Suppose 
nobody should come to claim her, and that they should 
both be left to live for ever in fairy-land.? The two 
children sat together through the long evening, hold- 
ing each other's hands. They could hardly any longer 
speak, they were in such suspense and terror. When 
the hour that was to end all doubt came at last, they 
went together, almost without a word, to the gate that 
ivas to open now or never to let them pass out. 
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It was late at night, and everything was quiet and 
dark. They had decided that Effie should wait beside 
the gate, and that Bertha should hide amongst the 
bushes until the last great moment came. When the 
time arrived for them to part they kissed each other 
with a long, long kiss, and then went each to her place. 
They could not see one another after that, and they 
did not dare to speak. 

Through all her seven years in fairy-land Effie 
thought she had never seen a night so still and dark. 
The fairies, at their revels somewhere far away, were 
dancing perhaps by fairy-light ; but here there was not 
a star visible in the sky, and the clouds hung heavy and 
black like lead. Not a gleam of light nor a living crea- 
ture was near, save the solitary fairy, a very crusty old 
imp, who always had charge of the gate, and who was 
sitting beside it now in his arm-chair, fast asleep. 

The children tried to count the minutes as they 
passed, but they could not do it ; they only knew that 
they waited, waited, waited, till their hearts were faint. 
Long before the hour had really come to an end they 
thought it must be ended, and their hope be gone for 
ever. Many an hour had seemed long to them before 

■ 

in fairy-land, but never one like this. 

Slowly the minutes went on, and slowly one quarter 
followed another. The third had passed a good while 
when, at last, the silence was broken by a sound. 
Nearer and nearer it came^ more and more distinct. 
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and Effie's heart leapt to her lips ; for it was the sound 
of carriage-wheels. 

'Mother! Mother!' she cried, and her wild screams- 
wakened the cross old fairy at the gate. 

* What 's the matter with you ? Hold your tongue,' 
he growled. But she flew to him, hardly knowing 
what she did, and pulled and dragged at him as he 
sat. 

* It 's my mother come for me ! It 's my mother 
come for me ! Oh, open the gate I' she cried. 

* Let your mother speak for herself, then, if she Aas 
come for you ; but I don't believe a word of it,' an- 
swered the elf. 

Just as he said the last syllable, however, rat-tat-tat ! 
came a great knocking at the gate. 

'Mother!' cried Effie again. 

'Effie! my little one!' answered a glad voice from 
the other side. 

And then Effie felt something rising in her throat 
and choking her, and she couldn't speak again. She 
could only turn round in the darkness and feel for 
Bertha's hand. 

The fairy had opened a little loop-hole in the gate, 
and called out crossly, * Who 's there, and what d' you 
want ?* 

' I want my child,' answered Effie's mother gently. 
' I have come to reclaim her from fairy-land.' 

' Humph ! it 's just like you mortals,' grumbled the 
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old imp. 'Always wanting one thing or another. Why 
couldn't you stay at home an hour or two longer, and 
let me have out my sleep ? Well, well, — if you must 
have her then, stand back.' And he began sulkily to 
unfasten the bolts and bars. 

The two children's hands were locked together. 

*Effie, hold me fast!' whispered poor little trem- 
bling Bertha; and Effie held her fast, and breathless 
and panting they waited for the door to open. 

How many fastenings there seemed to be to it ! and 
how slowly the fairy shot back the bolts and loosed the 
bars, and turned the key ! But it was done at last. The 
gate, as it began to open, creaked upon its hinges, and 
the children, with their hearts upon their lips, were 
springing forward, when — 

' Treason !' hoarsely shouted the old doorkeeper. 
'Treason! thieves! murder! fire!' 

The half-opened gate fell shut again with a clang, 
the fairy screamed and croaked like an old raven, and, 
pulling his alarm-bell with all his might, sent out a peal 
that sounded through all the length and breadth of 
fairy-land. In twenty seconds the very air was full of 
fairies ; on they came in shoals, some scampering for- 
ward on their feet, some mounted upon horseback, 
some riding upon broomsticks, — shrieking, gabbling, 
groaning, howling ; troop after troop of them with 
lighted torches, that made all the place in half a 
minute as bright as day, or brighter, for as they flashed 
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about, hither and thither, up and down, the very air 
seemed all on fire. 

A hundred of them swarmed round Effie's feet ; a 
dozen of them leaped upon her back, pinching her, 
scratching her, pulling her, dragging her now here now 
there, this way and that, shaking her, pecking at her 
eyes, tearing out her hair, scolding her, screaming at 
her, deafening and dazing her. 

What were she and Bertha to do } 

•Effie, hold me fast!' still cried poor Bertha's shak- 
ing voice ; but even while she spoke it was no longer 
Bertha that was clinging to her, but a great tiger with 
hot glaring eyes and fierce claws ready to gfripe and 
rend her. 

' Oh ! ! ' shrieked little Effie at this sight, and all but 
loosed her hold ; but — * Effie, Effie, hold me fast!' once 
more cried Bertha's despairing voice, and Effie gave a 
gasp, and caught her tight again, and held her fast 
with all her might. 

Sharp as lightning, and quick as thought, one horror 
followed on another ; it was a serpent now that hissed 
into her face, and tried to wriggle its scaly body from 
her grasp, and now a vulture that swooped on her and 
griped her, and now some slimy thing whose slow cold 
touch made her shudder to the marrow of her bones ; 
and now a lion, and now an ape, and now a hideous 
creature with something of a human face that laughed 
and grinned, and tore at her, and mocked her. But 
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Still through it all, like a faint wailing in the air, came 
Bertha's voice — * Oh Effie, hold me fast ! ' and still, 
through everything, brave little Effie held her. Until 
at last — at last !-^clinging to her with her trembling 
hands, — the fairies* wicked witcheries all exhausted, — 
there once more at her side, where all the horrid forms 
had been, stood panting Bertha in her proper shape. 

And then there came a clap like the wildest crack 
of thunder, and from every fairy's lip broke forth a wail 
and howl ; the lights went out ; the gate swung open ; 
and with a cry, as if for joy their very hearts were 
breaking, the children gave one great spring across the 
threshold, and Effie leapt into her mother's arms. 



This was rather a terrific ending, and for a moment 
or two the children looked quite solemnized by it. 
After a pause, the first one who began to speak was 
Jack. 

* Cousin Trix,' said Jack, with a little hesitation, 
' I think that 's rather a horrid story. The fairies are 
not always so bad as that' 

' Well, my dear,' replied Cousin Trix, * I should 
be sorry to be unjust to them, but my own opinion is, 
that they are spiteful little folk. How, indeed, cou/d 
you expect creatures to be very good who have no 
hearts in their bosoms ? ' 
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* But they might be good-natured without any hearts,' 
suggested Jack. 

' I shouldn't like to depend much on your good 
nature if you had no heart, Jack,' responded Cousin 
Trix ; on which the children laughed. 

'You always finish off your stories so abruptly," 
said Daisy. * They never come to a proper end. What 
became of Bertha after she and Effie got away ? Did 
she go home } ' 

* No, my dear, she had no home to go to,' replied 
Cousin Trix. * Of course the question of what was to 
become of her was duly taken into consideration by 
Effie's father and mother ; but as it appeared on inves- 
tigation that she had probably been for about a hun- 
dred and fifty years in fairy-land' (*Oh!' cried the 
children all together ; but Cousin Trix went on quite 
unmoved) * it soon became pretty clear that she 
could not expect with much reason that any of the 
members of her family should recognise her. So, as 
she had nobody else to love her but Effie, and as EflSe 
certainly loved her better than anything else in the 
world, it was finally settled that she and Effie should 
be brought up together like sisters.' 

*And did they go on being fond of one another. 
Cousin Trix?' asked Mabel. 

* They went on being so fond of one another,' re- 
plied Cousin Trix, ' that they never could bear to be 
separated day or night, or to do anything apart. They 
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learnt all their lessons together, — and Bertha was such 
a staid and steady little creature that she kept Effie 
quite staid and steady too for all the rest of her life. 
Of course I need hardly tell you that they had both to 
work pretty hard at their books and their music, and 
so on, to make up for lost time, and that most of the 
accomplishments they had learnt in fairy-land were not 
exactly of a nature to be useful to them in after life ; 
but yet the habit of industry which they had acquired 
there was the greatest possible good to them, for it 
helped them to go cheerily and hopefully to every 
labour that was set them, and made them feel as if no 
task that they were given was ever a trouble or a toil/ 

' And so then, after all, it was a good thing for Effie, 
I suppose, Cousin Trix, that she was carried away to 
fairy-land ?' said Daisy speculatively. 

But Cousin Trix smiled, and said she would leave 
her to settle that point for herself 

' For my own part I can't but allow that I think 
it was a hazardous experiment,' she admitted ; * but 
then you must remember, Daisy, you and I live in the 
nineteenth century, and Effie's mother lived in the dark 
ages, and that makes all the difference in the world, — 
for, of course, we in our wisdom, without any help from 
the fairies, know the best way of curing idle little girls, 
as well as of doing everything else.' 

Upon this the children looked a little doubtfully at 
Cousin Trix, but when they tried to find out whether 
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she was speaking in jest or earnest, she sprang up from 
her chair laughing, and couldn't be got to say another 
word. 



The next afternoon, when Cousin Beatrix came up 
to the schoolroom, instead of asking her to tell them a 
story the children all fell to talking (which they were 
almost as fond of doing as of listening while she talked) ; 
and after a while the subject they took to talking about 
was what they would all like to be and to do when they 
were grown up. 

*We had such a fine game at Wishes last night, 
Cousin Trix,' Daisy began ; ' and we each made up 
our mind exactly all about what we would like best.' 

* That was an excellent piece of work to accomplish 
all in the course of a single night,' Cousin Trix replied. 
* Let me hear, then, Daisy, to begin with, exactly what 
you would like best.' 

Upon which Daisy drew her stool to Cousin Trix's 
side, and planted her elbows on her knees, and propped 
her chin upon her hands, and began to expound her 
views. 

' I Ve settled that I wouldn't be a queen,' said Daisy 
placidly, ' because queens seem always obliged to do so 
many things that they don't want to do, and to have 
such a troublesome time of it altogether ; but I should 
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like to be a princess, and to be the most beautiful 
princess that was ever seen/ 

' Then you would run the risk of having a good deal 
of trouble too, Daisy, I suspect,' put in Cousin Trix ; 
* not to mention the chance there would be of your 
becoming a queen in the end, after all. However, 
go on/ 

* I would be the most beautiful and the cleverest 
princess that ever was known,' Daisy proceeded, pre- 
ferring wisely to take no notice of Cousin Trix's inter- 
ruption. *And I would be very rich, of course, and 
would give away heaps of money, and do a great deal 
of good ; and I would have a beautiful palace, and all 
the people that I liked best should live with me in it, 
and every night I would have a great party, and invite 
all the cleverest people in the country to come to it, — 
whether they were great people or not, you know ; and 
then, after a good long time, I would choose one of 
them, who should be the cleverest of them all, — I should 
like him, I think, to be a poet, — and I would marry 
him. Cousin Trix,' said Daisy complacently. • 

* Dear me ! that would be rather an unjustifiable pro- 
ceeding, wouldn't it, Daisy ?* inquired Cousin Trix in a 
tone of anxiety. And all the other children burst out 
laughing. 

* Oh, Cousin Trix, Daisy is getting such a conceited 
little goose,' Hercules cried, * that she thinks anybody 
in the world would be ready to marry her ! ' 
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Upon which, of course, Daisy indignantly denied that 
she ever thought anything of the sort, and a little 
passage of arms ensued between her and Jack, which was 
only put a stop to by the interference of Cousin Trix. 

' Come, let us hear about your own thoughts. Jack, 
and don't mind any more about Daisy's,' she said. 

So then Jack began to hold forth. 

Jack would like to be a great discoverer, it seemed, 
and to find out all kinds of things that nobody had ever 
dreamt of finding out before. He didn't care to be 
particularly rich, but he should like always to have just 
as much money as he wanted, and never to be bothered 
by anything of that kind. Indeed, he especially de- 
sired never to be bothered by any thing of any , kind, 
but always to have his own way, and not to be worried 
by other people. He thought, on the whole, that if he 
could be as great a man as Sir Isaac Newton he should 
be pretty well satisfied ; but of course he wouldn't 
object to be a little greater. 

Then Roger came forward, and said he didn't care 
two sticks for Sir Isaac Newton. He should like to go 
to sea and to be an admiral. He would first go round 
the world, like Captain Cook, — that is, he meant he 
should like first to be Captain Cook, and do exactly 
what he did, and then, having just for a beginning got 
through that little stroke of work, for the rest of his life 
he should like to be Lord Nelson. And if only his 
father would let him be a sailor, and if a great war 
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would break out some ten or twelve years after this, 
Roger hinted pretty broadly that he did not see why 
there should be much difficulty about the matter. 

But all this time little Mabel said nothing. So at 
last Cousin Trix turned to her, and asked her what she 
would like best. She had not much to say in answer. 
She hesitated for a moment, — for she had not been 
playing with the rest last night, she told Cousin Trix, — 
and then she just said gently that she should like, she 
thought, to love somebody who was very good and 
great Upon which, with a smile, Cousin Trix laid her 
hand softly upon Queen Mab's hair, and made no 
reply to her for a minute. 

The other children, however, went on talking as fast 
as ever. 

* I don't see what would be the good of merely loving 
somebody,' exclaimed Daisy frankly. * I would much 
rather have people love me' 

' So they would, fast enough, if you were like Queen 
Mab,' answered Jack bluntly. * But she 's not always 
thinking of herself, as you are.' 

* Oh, but I was thinking of myself just now. Jack,' 
interposed little Mabel earnestly. * And I mean I 
should like better than anything else to love somebody 
very much, — even though I wasn't to be loved myself at 
all, you know/ 

* Well, I should call that absurd,' said Daisy, and 
gave a contemptuous little laugh. 

7 
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* I am sure / would never bother myself about 
anybody who didn't for mCy exclaimed Roger man- 
fully. 

' Children, once upon a time — ' abruptly said Cousin 
Trix. 

'Oh, Cousin Trix, are you beginning a story?' they 
all cried, and gathered round her. 

* I 'm going to tell you a fable,' said Cousin Trix. 
' You won't think much of it as a story, I daresay ; but 
if you don't like it it won't much matter, because it 's 
very short. And indeed, now I think of it, I'll just 
tell it to Queen Mab, and the rest of you can go on 
talking, if you like. So, Mabel, you and I will sit side 
by side.' 

The others, however, did not seem to approve of this 
arrangement ; and, though Cousin Trix proceeded to 
address her story entirely to Queen Mab, the rest of 
the children chose, as usual, to take their places round 
her. The fable that Cousin Trix told was this : — 




A VERY OLD STORY. 




NCE upon a time, Queen Mab [she said], — I 
don't know in the least how long ago it 
was, but I fancy it must have been many 
hundred years since, — there was a beautiful 
garden of very fine bright flowers, and amongst them 
(not in the midst of them, because most of them looked 
down upon her a good deal, and some of them even 
went the length of thinking that she wasn't fit to be 
the companion of such very fine creatures as they were 
at, all) there grew a certain yellow flower. 

I can't say, though I am sorry for it, that she was a 
beautiful flower. She was very tall and large and well- 
grown ; but she was not pretty in shape, nor was she 
delicately made, nor sweetly scented. She had very 
few of the graces of a flower, and she knew this quite 
well, and was on the whole, I think, a very gentle and 
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humble creature ; who, if she could not hide herself 
(and she was too big to do that), was at any rate meekly 
content to be planted in quite a back out-of-the-way 
place, where not many people ever noticed her, and 
where she had few companions of any kind. She used 
to look at the other flowers many a time, I think, 
and wish that she had been made like some of them ; 
for, though she was ugly herself, she loved all things 
that were beautiful so dearly; and sometimes, wheji 
her gay companions would laugh at her for being so 
awkward and ungainly and unattractive, the poor 
yellow flower would droop her head to the ground, and 
shed her very leaves for shame and sorrow ; but she 
never got angry or gave way to envious feelings, or 
tried to carry herself with an air, as if she would say 
that she was as good as anybody else, and could make 
as fine a show as the rest of them ; for she knew quite 
well that she was not as good as most of the others 
were, and that she never could be, because the excel- 
lence of a flower lies in its loveliness, and without love- 
liness it is hardly worth the ground it grows in. 

It was a very beautiful garden, full of rich scents 
and brilliant colours. Flowers of every kind were there, 
and of every variety of disposition. Some of them 
were very grand and haughty (I think a few of them 
must have wanted to be princesses, like Daisy), and a 
good many, even of the very finest ones, were very 
amiable and friendly; and some were very silly and 
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conceited ; and some were very ill-natured and terribly- 
given to backbiting ; and a great many were just nice, 
pleasant, chatty little things, with nothing particular 
about them of any sort ; and a few were proud and 
stupid ; and two or three were beautiful, and good, and 
gracious above all the rest These were the kings and 
queens of the garden, and all the others did homage 
to them, and acknowledged their rule, — most of them 
quite willingly and joyfully, and even those envious 
ones who loved them least with a sort of dogged, angry 
submission. 

But amongst them all none did homage to them 
more gladly than the poor despised yellow flower. 
Many and many a day as she stood apart she would 
lift her face towards them, and warm herself with the 
sight of their grace and loveliness. * Oh sweet flowers/ 
she would murmur to herself, * look towards me, that I 
may live and grow glad in the sight of you ! Put forth 
more and more blossoms, fill the air with richer and 
richer perfume, and let me look upon you and love you 
for ever ! If I might, I would be beautiful too, as you 
are ; but I am poor and ugly and mean, and I can only 
stand far off" and worship you.' And though they took 
but little notice of her, for they knew nothing of her 
love, yet day after day went on, and she never changed 
or tired. 

And so she lived for a long time, till the summer days 
grew long and bright. And then one day, when all the 
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many-coloured garden was lying bathed in a great glow 
of splendour, it happened at length that she began to 
wonder whence it was that this great daily light around 
her came. She had accepted it always until now (as we 
accept many a blessing) without reflection or surprise ; 
but to-day at last it began to fill her with a strange 
feeling of delight, and with a new sudden sense of 
beauty. What was it, she began to ask herself, this 
glorious illumination that was poured out over them ; 
that was filling all the earth and air, — lying golden on 
the grass, falling in showers of gold amongst the trees, 
lighting up each splendid flower with a fresh splendour 
that was not his own ? 

She looked all round her, but the bright earth only 
told her that it was bathed in a great unutterable glory ; 
she raised her head, but the blue sky only repeated to 
her the same tale. Light there was everjrwhere ; but 
the source of light, where was that } She spent the long 
summer day in an ever-increasing longing to behold it ; 
she only found it when the long day was almost gone. 
Throned in his golden chariot she discovered him at 
last ; and as he was sinking in the wide west crimsoned 
sky her eyes for the first time looked on the sun. 

My story is a very short one, Children, [said Cousin 
Trix,] and I think you know the end of it even already. 
The poor yellow flower, with her great passionate love 
for beauty, gave that one look into the sun-god's face, 
and never afterwards, from his rising to his setting, 
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turned her gaze from him any more. She loved him in 
that one first look as she never yet had loved any 
earthly thing, and from that moment she gave up all 
her life to worship him. The green world was very 
fair ; but she had found another thing at last that was 
greater than the world, and another beauty that was 
more beautiful to her than its most splendid flowers. 

Do you want to know if she was happy in her new 
love. Queen Mab ? [asked Cousin Trix after a moment's 
silence.] Well, I don't know if she was happy, as most 
people understand happiness, for she loved what she 
could never reach to, and she desired what she could 
never gain ; but perhaps she found something in her 
lot that was better in the end than common gladness. 

I think that for a time at first she was full of sorrow, 
and of a wild, great, restless yearning ; and that, as she 
turned her face to the sun in that long-enduring gaze of 
hers, some bitter cries that he could not hear must have 
burst occasionally from her heart ; and as he rode high 
in heaven, millions of miles away from her, she must 
have sighed and moaned, I think, with many sorrowful 
words. 

* Oh, stoop and look at me,' perhaps she used to 
cry, * or call me up, and let me come to where you are ! 
I am a poor, undesired, unlovely flower ; but I look into 
your face the whole day long and love you. From 
your rising to your setting, I turn my eyes to you. I 
lie beneath you, outspread like a sacrifice/ 
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But I fancy that presently she would by degrees 
cease her lamentations and her vain appeals ; and then 
slowly she would begin, perhaps, to murmur to her- 
self— 

* He does not hear me ; he will never hear me or 
care for me ; but I shall love him all the same until I 
die. He has been the glory of my life to me, — its bright- 
ness and its beauty ; and for his sake I will love all 
lovely and all noble things. I would have lived for him 
and died for him ! I would, if I might, have given all 
my life to have reached up to him but for one short 
day ; but now I know that that will never be.* 

And then, last of all, I think she would learn this — 
which perhaps would be the hardest thing of all — ^that, 
even if she could have won her wish, it would have 
brought no joy to her, but only disappointment and g^ef 
For how could she have lived the sun*s life i or what 
union could there have ever been between the coarse 
and common flower of earth, and the golden-charioted 
king } She might love him with her whole heart ; but 
she could have neither part nor lot with him. He was 
too far away from her ; too far above her. If she ever 
could have reached up to his throne his heat would 
have withered and his light would have killed her. 

And this truth, too, the passionate sun-flower had to 
learn sorrowfully ; and then, like all the rest, sorrowfully 
and patiently to accept. 

But yet there are sadder lives by many a one, it 
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seems to me, than^ hers, my dear! — even though she 
never gained, and never could gain her heart's desire. 
And I fancy too, that she knew that well herself, and 
would not have exchanged her high, lonely worship for 
all else that the world could have given her. Better, 
she must have thought, unknown and uncared for, to 
love the sun in his unapproachable greatness, than to 
have won the love of any other thing on earth. 

And I think that she was right, [added Cousin Trix 
softly, after a moment's silence,] and that such an affec- 
tion as hers must have raised and purified her whole 
life. For the noblest love is that which does not seek 
its own reward ; perhaps, the noblest is most often that 
' which never gains it. 



It was a good thing certainly that Cousin Trix's story 
was a short one, for, to tell the truth, the children thought 
very little of it ; and indeed I am afraid, if it had lasted 
very much longer, Daisy and Roger, at any rate, would 
have dropped away from the number of her audience. 
Jack, to be sure, made a considerable show of listening 
attentively to the end ; but it was visible enough that 
even he thought it a dull affair. Queen Mab alone 
nodded her thoughtful little head in approval when 
Cousin Trix had finished, and then sat still and medi- 
tated for a few minutes while the others began to 
chatter (not about the fable, you may be sure — for // 
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was really such a poor apology for a story, that they all 
felt it was the most delicate thing to take no notice of 
it, — but about quite other matters) ; and in two or three 
minutes everybody was quite merry and lively again, 
and such a chattering was kept up round Cousin Trix's 
chair that there was no peace for her till the ringing of 
the dressing-bell made it possible for her at last to run 
away. 

The children next day felt decidedly shy of asking 
Cousin Trix to tell them another story, and were ex- 
tremely doubtful in their minds whether it would be 
desirable to say, or even to hint, anything about it, for 
after what had happened yesterday they really had 
very strong suspicions that Cousin Trix's inventive 
powers must be running dry. So, for nearly half-an- 
hour after she came, as usual, to the schoolroom, every- 
body in the most marked way avoided the slightest 
reference to stories or story-telling, and you would have 
thought that the idea of such things in connexion with 
Cousin Trix had never entered any of their minds. 

After they had had a good deal of talk and play with 
her, however, and she had seemed, to all appearance, to 
have just as much life and spirit left in her as ever, their 
confidence began gradually to return ; and at last, after 
beating about the bush for a little while. Jack said 
bluntly — 

* If you could think of another story not quite as dull 
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as yesterday's, I wish you would tell it to us. Cousin 
Trix.' 

' Why, what in the world was the matter with yester- 
day's story, Jack?' asked Cousin Trix, and opened her 
eyes as if she was quite amazed, and had not an idea 
until that moment but that Jack and all the others too 
had been fairly deHghted with it. But Jack looked in 
her face for a moment to see whether or not she was in 
earnest ; and then all the children, and Cousin Trix as 
well, began to laugh. 

' Ah, you 're silly little geese. Children !' cried Cousin 
Trix. 'There's nobody has a bit of common sense 
amongst you except Queen Mab. But come, if you 
want another story, take your places, and I '11 do the 
best for you I can.' 

So the children were soon seated, and then Cousin 
Trix began. 
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H dear me ! little does any one know who 
has never tried it, what it is to be the 
mother of a large family !* cried a fat 
old mouse to herself, dropping down in 
a corner quite exhausted. * Such a life as I have ! 
There's no end to the trouble of it. Nothing but 
worry and anxiety with these silly young things from 
morning to night! Oh dear dear me!' And then 
she began to rock herself to and fro, and to fan her 
face with her handkerchief, for it was very hot weather, 
and she was quite knocked up with a great fright that 
she had just been having about two or three of her sons 
and daughters. 

And, indeed, it was sl trying life that she led, and her 
family from first to last had been so exceedingly numer- 
ous that if she had not always made it a point to get rid 
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of her children as soon as ever they were fully grown 
up, and to dismiss them entirely from her memory as 
fast as she got them off her hands, I don't think she 
could ever have stood the wear and tear of it at all. But 
it was quite bad enough even as it was, for she was never 
without a troop of troublesome young things following 
at her heels, and getting into mischief and danger from 
morning to night, and from night to morning again, so 
that in the whole course of the twenty-four hours she 
could sometimes scarcely get a quiet moment either 
for sleep or meditation. 

On the whole, however, considering how terribly she 
was tried, the mother-mouse had not been a bad mother, 
as mice go ; she had taken an immense deal of trouble 
to make all her sons sharp and cunning, so that when 
she turned them out of doors (which was her usual way 
of getting rid of them\ they might be able to do com- 
fortably for themselves ; and she had done her very 
utmost to get all her daughters well married, and had 
succeeded so cleverly that at present she had only three 
or four unmarried ones on hand, and of these one at 
this moment was on the point of making a most desir- 
able match. 

This daughter was called Blue-eyes, and she was 
one of the prettiest little mice you ever saw, with a 
slim, graceful figure, and a most delicate slate-coloured 
complexion ; and the mouse to whom she was to be 
married— who was a very handsome and charming 
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young mouse indeed, — ^was called Long-tail. It was 
quite a love-match, and a most delightful one in every 
way ; * except, my dear, that I wish you had both been 
a little older,' the wise old mother would often say with 
a sigh, * for this is an age when no mouse can live long 
without exercising the greatest prudence and caution, 
and the number of sons and daughters that I have lost 
already, simply by their falling into mischief when 
my back has been turned, is really more than I can 
count. Now, when you and Long-tail b^n your house- 
keeping — * 

And then the mother-mouse would deliberately sit 
down and proceed to give Blue-eyes a long and sensible 
lecture about all the things that she should do, and all 
the temptations that she should avoid ; and the whole 
time pretty silly little Blue-eyes would be thinking to 
herself what fun she would have when she and Long- 
tail were married, and what a merry life they would 
lead, frisking here and there, and seeing the world in a 
way that her cross old mother had never let her do. 
It was quite clear that Blue-eyes never listened to a 
word her mother said, so no wonder that the poor old 
mouse should sometimes sit down quite worn out and 
hopeless, after she had been having some extra piece 
of trouble with these giddy children of hers, and ex- 
claim, from the very bottom of her heart — ' Oh dear 
me, nobody who has never tried it can imagine what 
it is to be the mother of a family like mine ! ' 
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Still, on the whole, she was a brave and wise old 
mouse, and it would have been well for Blue-eyes and 
Long-tail if they had been at all like her. But they 
were not like her in the very least, for a giddier pair 
of pretty young creatures you never set eyes on, with 
no more notion about how to take care of themselves, 
and to set up housekeeping in a proper way after they 
got married — than^ou would have. Children, [said Cousin 
Trix.] Indeed, not only had they no notions about 
house-keefiin^^, but they had no notions even about a 
house itself, let alone the keeping of it ; and if it had 
not been that the good old mother trudged out night 
after night, and patiently examined all the untenanted 
houses in the neighbourhood (untenanted, I mean, by 
mzce)y until she met with one that she thought just 
the thing to suit them, the silly young creatures, I 
really believe, would just have got married, and never 
have given a thought to what was to become of them 
next. 

However, by the help of the mother-mouse they did 
succeed in getting a most excellent establishment to 
begin with. It was in an almost new house, where no 
mouse had ever lived before, — a large house, where 
there was a great deal going on, and where (which, of 
course, with such thoughtless young things was a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance) no wicked cat was kept. 
The people kept birds instead, and everybody was so 
fond of the birds, some of which were tame ones, who 
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were allowed at times to hop about the rooms, that 
they would not have allowed a cat to cross the threshold 
on any consideration, — a, fact which filled Blue-eyes and 
Long-tail with the utmost delight, and made them feel 
confident that they were about to enter a most amiable 
and superior family. 

The mother-mouse had strongly advised them to 
take up their quarters, in the first instance, in the upper 
part of the house, where there was a large and most 
charming lumber-garret quite at their service ; and, as 
they had no objection to do this, they established them- 
selves here immediately after their marriage, in high 
spirits, and in the course of a day or two had gnawed 
themselves a nice little hole, in and out of which they 
could slip in a moment, in a pleasant dark corner under 
the wainscot, and had made a delightful discovery of a 
curious little tightly sewed-up sack of bran, which they 
found to be excellent eating, — and in all respects, in 
fact, had made themselves quite comfortable and at 
home. 

Never, indeed, were there two happier young mice. 
The mother had bidden them goodbye with a sigh of 
great relief, and an affectionate hope (such as she never 
failed to express to all her children when finally parting 
from them) that they might not come to a bad end ; 
and now Long-tail and Blue-eyes were left to them- 
selves, with all the world before them, as they believed, 
and not a creature left to control or thwart or give good 
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advice to them, — which of course they thought was a 
most delightful state of things. ' For really the way 
in which mamma has always kept us girls at home has 
been something perfectly ridiculous/ silly little Blue- 
eyes said to her husband, with a shrug of her shoulders, 
as soon as ever the old mouse had turned her back. 
' I am sure up to the very last "moment she has treated 
me just as if I hadn't a head of my own, — mCy a married 
mouse ! It has been quite absurd !' 

' Well, I shouldn't myself like to say anything severe,* 
replied Long-tail patronizingly, * for I feel certain she 
always means well, but anything more tiresome to a 
mouse of spirit than the way in which she goes pros- 
ing on, it would be impossible to conceive.* 

* Just as if there was no wisdom in the world except 
her own ! * exclaimed Blue-eyes. 

* And as if nobody had ever found out anything since 
she was young!* returned Long- tail. 

* Perfectly ridiculous!* said Blue-eyes. 

' It is really amazing to see how people can think 
so much of their own opinions,* cried Long-tail. ' Live 
and learn : that is my motto. Try to see life, and 
gather wisdom from that The more we see of the 
world the more experience we shall gain,* exclaimed 
Long-tail loftily ; for Long-tail, you will perceive, was a 
very grand young mouse, and indulged now and then 
in very fine talk indeed (after the fashion of many 
young creatures, whether mice or not), especially since 
8 
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he had known Blue-eyes, who admired that sort of thihg 
exceedingly. 

She was quite delighted now, of course, with the 
sentiments he had expressed. 

* Ah, how beautifully you speak !* she exclaimed with 
ecstasy. ' Yes, I feel certain that the more we see 0/ 
the world the better. It will enlarge our ideas so, — 
won't it. Long-tail r 

* Not a doubt of it,* replied Long-tail. 
' It will make us such superior mice.' 

* I know one of us who is a superior mouse already,' 
said Long-tail gallantly, and looked at Blue-eyes with 
a most fascinating air. 

Upon which, of course. Blue-eyes blushed becomingly, 
and said in the prettiest way in the world, that she was 
sure he flattered her,— which he certainly did (though I 
am afraid she did not think so herself in her heart), for a 
sillier little goose than she was, — or than they both were 
for that matter, — it would not have been easy to find^ 

However, even the silliest creatures can be happy in 
their own way, and undoubtedly Long-tail and Blue- 
eyes were as happy a pair of light-hearted mice as ever 
lived for the first week after they came to their new 
house. What games they had in the big garret ! How 
they chased one another across the floor, and played at 
hide-and-seek amongst the lumber, and scuttled about 
behind the wainscot, and made wonderful discoveries 
of every kind ! 
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' Ah, Long-tail, this is life ! ' Blue-eyes would exclaim, 
panting and breathless after some delightful race. 

* Well, yes, I flatter myself that we know how to 
enjoy ourselves,* Long-tail would answer complacently ; 
' though even this, dear Blue-eyes, is only the beginning 
of the pleasures that I hope to introduce you to. I may 
be young,* Long-tail would say condescendingly, — not 
exactly admitting the fact, but gracefully acknowledg- 
ing it as a possibility — ' I may be young in months, but I 
think I may say I know something of the world, my love.* 

Indeed, they mere merry times, there was no doubt 
of it ; they were the merriest and happiest times by a 
good deal that Long-tail and Blue-eyes had ever spent; 
and for my own part I don't wonder in the least that, 
silly and thoughtless as they were to begin with, they 
should grow still sillier and more thoughtless as one 
prosperous day followed another, until by the time that a 
week had ended they should almost believe that there 
was no such thing as danger in the world, nor any need 
of vigilance and prudence on their parts, and should 
treat all the wise maxims of the good old mother-mouse 
with the most open ridicule and contempt. She was a 
well-meaning mouse, they always continued to allow, 
but as to the narrowness of her views on every subject, 
it was quite pitiable, they said. Life, they declared, 
was the easiest thing imaginable, and the world the very 
pleasantest and safest place that could be conceived. 

Of course, holding these yiews, it was not likely that 
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they would long remain content with the cautious kind 
of life that the mother-mouse had advised. They both 
pronounced the garret, indeed, to be a most delightful 
place ; but by the time they had scampered about it 
for seven or eight days they began to get just the least 
bit tired of it, and to think that it would be a nice piece 
of fun to find out something new. Why now, for in- 
stance, should they not make a little expedition down 
stairs some morning.? The old mother-mouse, to be sure, 
had warned them never on any account to dream of 
doing such a thing ; but then, — * Really,' Blue-eyes said, 
' we can't be bound to attend to all mamma's advice, or 
a pretty dull life we should lead. What harm could 
there possibly be in our putting our heads for a few 
minutes into one or two of the other rooms ? For my 
own part, indeed, I think it is only right that we should 
try to make some personal acquaintance with a family 
with whom we have become so closely connected.' 

' You speak most admirably !' Long-tail replied. * To 
show indifference to the members of this household 
would prove us most ungrateful; I really wonder this 
did not strike me before. My advice is now that not 
another moment should be lost. Let us make for the 
floor below this at once !' 

And he was so eager to set about it that he began 
to lead the way instantly to the door. 

This was beginning business a little faster, however, 
than BJue-eyes was quite prepared for. Being only a 
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lady-mouse, you see, she was not altogether of so ad- 
venturous and foolhardy a nature as Long-tail, and I 
must confess that the eagerness he showed to rush upon 
this new expedition made her heart knock against her 
side. Talking was one thing, but acting was quite 
another affair, poor little Blue-eyes began to think. 

However, she was ashamed to say that she was fright- 
ened, so, as Long-tail was posting towards the door, she 
merely cried out hurriedly — 

* One moment, dear Long-tail ! Let me take your 
arm ; my breath this morning seems — seems a little — 
a little short. I shall be ready instantly. You don't 
think, do you. Long-tail,' and then she looked a little 
wildly into his eyes, * that there can be any — any pos- 
sible doubt about — the cat V 

' My love,' replied Long-tail, almost severely, * if I 
thought that there was any, do you not feel that / 
should be the last mouse in the world to sanction such 
an expedition as this } I might face danger recklessly 
for myself I said Long-tail, quite in heroics ; * but do you 
think that I would wilfully lead you into it.^' and he 
laid his hand on hers, and looked into her face with an 
expression of such sorrowful and tender reproach that 
little Blue-eyes was quite overcome, and had to take out 
her handkerchief and wipe her eyes half-a-dozen times 
before she could so much as utter another word. 

* Cousin Trix,' said Mabel softly, interrupting the 
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story for a moment, * where did the little mice keep their 
handkerchiefs ?' 

* Generally in their left ears, my dear,' Cousin Trix 
replied. 

Of course this delayed them for a little while, [Cousin 
Trix went on,] for they had to wait until Blue-eyes had 
composed herself and recovered her spirits, which it took 
her about five minutes to do. By the end of that time, 
however, she declared herself quite well again, and not 
a bit frightened, and ready for anything, so they once 
more made a. fresh start for the door, and after listening 
for a moment or two on the outside landing, to make 
sure that all was quiet, away they skipped down- 
stairs. 

They soon got down to the bottom of the first flight 
of stairs, and found themselves in a passage from which 
a number of doors led. Provokingly enough, however, 
every one of these was closed. 

* This is awkward,* said Long-tail, as they paused to 
take breath at the foot of the last step. 

' Very awkward,' echoed Blue-eyes, looking blankly 
all round her. 

* And very singular too,* continued Long-tail reflec- 
tively. 

* Oh, as to its being singular, I know nothing about 
that. I only know that it 's excessively annoying,' said 
Blue-eyes, a little sharply. 
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* One of the doors may be opened presently, if we 
wait/ urged Long-tail consolingly. 

'Well, I call it poor fun to do nothing but sit still 
and wait,* replied Blue-eyes, tossing her head. 

For the fact was that Blue-eyes had had her own way 
so completely and had been made so much of since she 
had been married, that she was beginning already to 
get quite unable to bear the least thing going cross. 

* Oh, for that matter, we can easily go up-stairs again,' 
said Long-tail, a little hurt. 

' But I don't want to go up-stairs again,' answered 
Blue-eyes snappishly. 

' Well, we can go down-s\.'^\r%l said Long-tail. 

' Why dofit you go down-stairs then ?' retorted Blue- 
eyes, as sharp as a needle. 

Upon which Long-tail, quite meekly (for he saw that 
her temper was a little upset), was just on the point of 
leading the way towards the next flight of stairs, when 
all at once the door that was nearest to them opened in 
such a sudden way that Blue-eyes nearly screamed. 

It was a door leading into a nice comfortable room, 
warm and bright and pleasant, and the person who had 
opened it was a nice little boy, who came out by it, 
and ran away along the passage, leaving it half-open 
behind him. 

This was the very thing that Long-tail and Blue- Eyes 
wanted. 

' How lucky we are ! Follow close behind me. 
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Really, this is a most delightful house!' exclaimed 
Long-tail, and then, one after the other, and holding 
their breath, they softly slipped through the open door 
into the room, and found themselves suddenly in the 
presence of three little girls, who were all sitting round 
a table in the middle of the room, busily doing some- 
thing there with books and slates. 

* Here 's a dark corner,' whispered Long-tail. * Slip 
in here beside me ; and if you think anybody sees you, 
you know, shut your eyes. — ^Ah, there they are closing 
the door 1 Well, we 're in for it now, any way.' 

* Ye — es, we 're in for it now,' echoed Blue-eyes, more 
than half in a fright. 

* I wonder what they would think if they knew we 
were here,' said Long-tail, a little nervously. 

' Oh dear me, Long-tail, I hope they won't find out ! ' 
cried Blue-eyes, all in a tremble. 

* My love, do you feel cold }' asked Long-tail, looking 
at her anxiously. 

' Cold ! just feel my back. I wish I was cold !' cried 
poor little Blue-eyes piteously ; and indeed when Long- 
tail touched her back, as she wished, he found it as hot 
as fire. She was evidently quite in a fever. 

This was rather awkward, for they had gone so far 
now, you see, that there was no retreat for them ; and 
if Blue-eyes were to turn ill it was clear that their posi- 
tion would be embarrassing. Most fortunately, how- 
ever, just as Long-tail was beginning to feel his own 
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back grow hot at the thought of what might possibly 
be about to befall them, he was so lucky as to make a 
most agreeable discovery. 

* My nose may deceive me, Blue-eyes,' he said sud- 
denly, ' but surely I smell something eatable in the air.' 

* Something eatable, do you, dear Long-tail !' cried 
Blue-eyes. ' Where } — where ? Let me find it out ! 
Ah, you are right! Dear me, this is delicious!' ex- 
claimed Blue-eyes, making a swift little run forward, 
and beginning to pick up some grains of bird-seed from 
the floor with all her might. 

The seed was lying on the carpet in a nice shady 
place, and for two or three minutes both Blue-eyes and 
Long-tail were so busy snapping it up that they were 
not able to utter another word. By the time they had 
eaten it all they had wonderfully recovered their spirits, 
and Blue-eyes' courage was quite restored. 

* There is certainly nothing so refreshing as a meal,' 
she said, with a little sigh of content, as they ran back 
again to their first place. * I find I must have been 
extremely hungry just now, for really before we found 
these nice grains I felt exceedingly queer.' 

* I am sure you looked queer,' Long-tail replied. * My 
own opinion is that we have been keeping too much to 
one form of diet of late. The system needs change. 
These seeds have certainly been most acceptable. It 
really almost looks,' said Long-tail thoughtfully, * as if 
they had been placed here on purpose for us.' 
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*I was this moment thinking the very same thing!' 
exclaimed Blue-eyes. 

' Nobody would have put seed down on the ground 
for a bird to eat, you know/ cried Long-tail. 

* Quite out of the question to suppose that they would,' 
answered Blue-eyes contemptuously. 

* Birds fly in the air : all the world knows that,' said 
Long-tail with an air of scorn. 

' Or live in cages. I Ve seen dozens of them,' replied 
Blue-eyes. 

' Therefore these grains couldn't possibly have been 
meant for themy said Long-tail conclusively. 

' Nor yet for cats ; because cats, I have been assured, 
never touch such things,' said Blue-eyes earnestly. 

* Cats ! oh, pooh ! They are out of the question alto- 
gether,' cried Long-tail. * There are no cats here, you 
know.' 

* Well — no ; I believe not : I hope not,' said Blue-eyes, 
with a quiver running down her spine. 

* And as for children like these before us, — why, the 
meal we have just enjoyed could never have been meant 
for such monstrous creatures as those,' said Long-tail. 

* Or if it had, you know, they would have eaten it,' 
responded Blue-eyes. 

' Therefore it must have been placed there for some 
one else,' said Long-tail with decision. 

' And who else is there that it could have been placed 
for but us V asked Blue-eyes. 
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* The evidence seems to me conclusive/ said Long- 
tail, with an air of almost having been convinced against 
his will, 

^Perfectly conclusive to my mind,' replied Blue-eyes, 
with an air of exquisite simplicity and frankness. 

And then,' as they both agreed so delightfully to- 
gether, of course they felt no more doubt about it. 

* They must have expected us,' said Long-tail thought- 
fully. 

' That is quite clear,' replied Blue-eyes. 

* Perhaps, for what we know, they may have been 
looking for us for days,' said Long-tail. 

* I think it is the most likely thing in the world,' 
agreed Blue-eyes. 

' And may have laid out a breakfast for us day after 
day. I wish we had known it sooner,' said Long-tail. 

*I am sure I wish we had, with all my heart!' ex- 
claimed Blue-eyes. 

* We ought to endeavour to show our sense of such 
attention,' said Long-tail. 

* Well, I should be delighted, if I knew how,' answered 
Blue-eyes. 

* I think we should show ourselves,' said Long-tail 
with solemnity. 

* Oh dear me ! do you. Long-tail V inquired Blue- 
eyes, all in a flutter. 

'/ should advise it, — strongly] said Long-tail, with 
emphasis. 
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' Well, but suppose they shouldn't like it ?' suggested 
Blue-eyes faintly. 

* How could they possibly dislike it ?' demanded 
Long-tail haughtily. ' Our air and shape, I flatter 
myself, Blue-eyes, are scarcely such as to inspire feelings 
of aversion.* 

* Well, that 's true,' said Blue-eyes, rather comforted. 
' And I am sure / should be most anxious to do 
whatever was right ; so if you think they would be 
gratified—' 

* I have not a doubt of it !' cried Long-tail. 

*And would you advise our stepping out at once? 
Oh dear! I don't think I shall appear to advantage. 
How do I look, Long-tail?' asked Blue-eyes anxiously. 

'Charmingly, my love!' exclaimed Long-tail, in a 
tone of enthusiasm. ' A slightly increased appearance 
of ease in the position of your legs would be an improve- 
ment, perhaps, if you could accomplish it — ' 

* Oh, but I 'm not at ease, so how in the world can I 
put my legs as if I were?' interrupted poor Blue-eyes 
piteously. * Is my face all right. Long-tail ?' 

'Well — moderately right,' answered Long-tail, rather 
doubtfully. * There is something a little singular in the 
expression, I think. If you could contrive to stop your 
mouth from twitching, my dear, and to keep your eyes 
from looking so particularly wild — Well — yes, that 's a 
trifle better,' said Long-tail, anxious to make the best 
of it, though the truth was it was scarcely any better 
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at all, for a more terrified-looking little mouse than 
Blue-eyes was at this moment it would not have been 
easy to find. She had shrunk all up till she was just 
like a little grey ball, with her legs and her tail all 
tucked under her, as if they had been tied together, and 
her poor little face quite pinched and sharp with fright. 

* Oh, Long-tail, my heart 's going pit-a-pat !' she said, 
* You don't think — do you — ^that you would like to — to 
show yourself — ^without me ?' 

* It would seem singular, a little, I think,' answered 
Long-tail, rather taken aback. 

* But I would come presently, you know, — if you 
wouldn't mind just going first,' cried Blue-eyes eagerly. 

' Oh, well, I don't mind going first, if you would like 
it,' said Long-tail, with an appearance of perfect indif- 
ference, though, in fact, as he spoke his own heart was 
beating curiously fast. ' First or last, it's all one to me.' 
And with that he stepped forward quite heroically, 
and gave a run that brought him out into the very 
middle of the floor. As soon as he had got there, of 
course, he wondered immensely (as well as he could 
wonder anything for terror) what would happen next, 
and you may be sure that he felt a good deal amazed 
(as Blue-eyes also did, eagerly peeping out at him from 
the wall) that nothing happened of any kind at all. 
The three little girls were all so busy with their lessons 
that not one of them raised her head, or seemed to have 
the least idea that he was in the room. He ran here 
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and there, but not the slightest notice did anybody take 
of him, and so at last he scudded back to where Blue- 
eyes was waiting for him, a little out of breath, to be 
sure, and rather surprised, but still, on the whole, in 
delightful spirits. 

* There, my dear, you see it 's the simplest thing in the 
world!* he exclaimed: 'nothing to make even a new- 
born mouse afraid. I feel convinced, from what I have 
seen just now, that we may consider the whole house at 
our command. A little more appearance of courtesy 
on the part of these young people would have been 
gratifying, perhaps, but probably they are deferring any 
civilities they may wish to pay us until they see us both 
together. Do you feel able to accompany me in a little 
run now, my love ^ 

Well, Blue-eyes did not quite know, but she was 
ready to try, she said ; and so, though she still looked 
rather pale about the lips, and less at ease by a good 
deal in her way of walking than usual, after a few 
moments more she did make the attempt. She ran a 
very little way forward, and then a little bit back, and 
then took another little run forward, and another little 
run back, and so by degrees, after a good deal of time, 
she made her way nearly into the centre of the floor. 
Of course, at every little run she took she watched the 
three children sitting round the table with all her eyes ; 
but just as it had been when Long-tail was by himself 
so it was now: they all sat quite still, and did not 
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seem to have so much as the least idea in the world 
that any mouse whatever was in the place. 

*It s singular!' said Long-tail, when, after scudding 
about for two or three minutes, they retired once more 
to their corner to take breath. 

* Very singular ; and not quite civil,' answered Blue- 
eyes a little sharply, for though she would have been 
terrified if the children had looked round and seen her, 
she was such a vain little mouse that she felt quite hurt 
at having been overlooked. 

* Well — no ; not civil according to our notions ; but 
we must make allowances, my love,' said Long-tail, in a 
tone of condescension. ' I believe that young human 
beings are often singularly ill-bred. They mean no 
disrespect, I think.* 

* I should like to feel a little more sure of that,' 
replied Blue-eyes, tossing her head. 

' At any rate they leave us at perfect liberty : that is 
agreeable,' said Long-tail. 

* Well — yes ; that is agreeable enough, I confess,' 
Blue-eyes agreed. 

' What do you say to another run ? I feel rather 
disposed for one,' said Long-tail. 

' Oh yes ; I think we '11 have another run,' replied 
Blue-eyes. 

And then off they set. 

They ran quite boldly this time straight into the middle 
of the room, and then backwards and forwards, here 
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and there, quite merrily, and at their ease. There was 
nothing in the world to be afraid of, they said to one 
another; and really it was very fine fun. In more 
than one place they came upon some delicious crumbs, 
sprinkled upon the carpet, no doubt expressly for them, 
aad these they ate up with the greatest satisfaction, for 
they had both excellent appetites. Altogether, in fact, 
they were enjoying themselves extremely, and had more 
than half forgotten all about the children, when, all in 
a moment, there came the most dreadful scream that 
they had ever heard in their lives, and before they could 
imagine what in the world had happened, one of the 
little girls had sprung up on a chair, and another had 
leapt up on the table, and the third had darted to the 
sofa, and everybody was crying out together, and, — 
what was more extraordinary and alarming than all the 
rest, — ^they were all three staring and pointing at Blue- 
eyes and Long-tail, as if they had never seen a mouse 
before in their lives. 

You may fancy, if you can, how Long-tail and Blue- 
eyes felt ! For a moment or two they were so paralysed 
with terror that they couldn't move a step, and Blue- 
eyes nearly fainted on the spot ; and then how they got 
again to their comer they never knew, for they just 
scudded back to it along the floor, pell-mell, without 
ever taking breath. 

Yet, frightened as they were, they did not seem to be 
a bit less frightened than the three children, who, I 
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think, [said Cousin Trix,] were the very silliest little 
children I ever knew, for as long as Blue-eyes and Long- 
tail remained in sight they stood up on their different 
perches and screamed, and as soon as the little mice 
had run back to their comer they all bolted out of the 
room as if they had been shot 

It was altogether a most amazing proceeding; and 
Blue-eyes and Long-tail, as soon as they had got over 
their first alarm, were completely bewildered by it. 

' What in the world do you think they mean ?' poor 
little Blue-eyes asked, almost gasping for breath, as 
soon as ever she was able to speak, and had seen that 
all her limbs were safe. 

* I can't so much as conceive!* replied Long-tail, quite 
aghast with surprise. 

* They certainly saw us,' said Blue-eyes reflectively. 

' Oh, dear, yes, they saw us, undoubtedly,' replied 
Long-tail. 

'Then what could possibly have made them run 
away?* cried Blue-eyes. 

* I can't imagine, — unless they were afraid,' answered 
Long-tail. 

* Afraid of us r exclaimed Blue-eyes. 

'There was certainly nothing else to be afraid of,' 
said Long-tail. 

'Well, that's trueT Blue-eyes agreed. And then 
they both fell into deep thought. 

* I have heard before now that we exercise a powerful 

9 
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influence over some people,' said Long-tail, after some 
moments of grave silence. 

' It certainly looks as if we did,' replied Blue-eyes 
rather complacently. 

* Small comparatively as we are, these human beings 
fear us. Foolish creatures !* Long-tail said contemp- 
tuously, * we wouldn't harm them.' 

* Oh dear no, I *m sure we never should think of such 
a thing,' exclaimed Blue-eyes. 

* We must try to show the silly things that we. bear 
them no ill-will,' said Long-tail condescendingly. 

* I don't see how we are to show them that or any- 
thing else now they 've run away,' replied Blue-eyes. 

* But they will return again, I hope,' said Long-tail. 

* Well, I hope they may,' answered Blue-eyes (but 
she gave rather a shiver as she said it). 

* I am afraid you are exhausted, my love,' said Long- 
tail tenderly. 

* My nerves certainly feel a little shaken,' replied Blue- 
eyes, with a languishing air. * After what we have gone 
through, r think, dear Long-tail, I should enjoy an hour 
or two's repose.' 

* By all means ! Will you sleep here } ' inquired Long- 
tail. * We may consider this room now, I have no 
doubt, as entirely at our disposal.' 

* Ah, very likely ; but I think I should prefer on the 
whole to retire up-stairs,' replied Blue-eyes, with con- 
siderable vivacity. 
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* As you please. We can easily return here at any 
moment/ said Long-tail. 

* Oh dear, yes, quite easily,* replied Blue-eyes quickly. 
And then they came out of their comer, — it must be 

confessed a little cautiously, and looked all round thenj, 
listening the while. 

* They probably won't come back to-day. Poor crea- 
tures, it really amuses me to think how terrified they 
were !' I feel quite impatient to reassure them,' cried 
Long-tail, with enthusiasm. 

' Ah, so do I, I *m sure,* said Blue-eyes with indiffer- 
ence, and listening with all her ears. 

' We will return the first thing in the morning/ said 
Long-tail. 

*Well, so that we get back to the garret now, you 
may do anything you like,' answered Blue-eyes ; and 
with that she whisked out of the room, and made a leap 
up-stairs, and hardly drew breath again till she found 
herself safe at the attic-door. 

The excitement and agitation of the morning, you see, 
[said Cousin Trix,] had shaken her a good deal ; but I 
am glad to say that an excellent sleep, into which she 
at once fell, refreshed her extremely, and when she 
awoke again at nightfall, she had quite lost her ner- 
vousness, and was as lively again, and as ready for new 
adventures as Long-tail himself 

They both agreed that as soon as ever morning came 
they would pay a second visit to the schoolroom, and, 
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in fact, no sooner had it begun to get light, than, quite 
unable to restrain themselves any longer, with cme con- 
sent they set off. They skipped once more with light 
hearts down the stairs, and readied the landing in a few 
moments ; then, finding the schoolroom door standing 
wide open, they ran into the room as merry as crickets. 

But to their disappointment they found it quite 
empty ; not one of the little girls or anybody else was 
there (for the truth was, though Blue-eyes and Long- 
tail had no idea of that, it was so early in the morning 
that not a creature in the house was yet up). 

'Why, where in the world can they be!' cried Blue- 
eyes, stopping suddenly short, and staring all around. 

' It 's very singular ! They certainly are not herel 
replied Long-tail, quite taken aback. 

And then, though they didn't say so, they both felt 
that this was a little flat 

*They must have been too frightened to return,' 
exclaimed Long-tail contemptuously. 

* How absurd !' cried Blue-eyes. 

* Quite ludicrous !' replied Long-tail. 

* Well, the loss is theirs, any way,' said Blue-eyes, a 
little snappishly. 

* Most unquestionably, my love ; but I only hope they 
haven't forgotten our breakfast,' answered Long-tail, 
sharply. And then, not quite in the very best temper, 
they began to look about them, and to snuff with their 
eager little noses here and there. 
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They had been at this work only a few moments 
when they were rewarded in a most delightful way. 

'There seems to me a singularly agreeable odour 
somewhere/ exclaimed Blue-eyes suddenly, in a tone of 
great excitement. 

* I was on the very point of making the same remark 
myself/ returned Long-tail, quite agitated. 

' It comes from this direction, I think/ cried Blue-eyes. 
* Oh dear me, it quite makes my mouth water. Do you 
see anything. Long-tail i 

* I see a — 3. sort of little box/ said Long-tail doubt- 
fully. 

* Oh, it can't possibly come from any little box,' 
exclaimed Blue-eyes contemptuously, and went busily 
poking her nose somewhere else. 

But Long-tail ran close up to the little box, and 
quietly peeped in. 

It was a curious box, with wire-work all round it^ 
and a little hole at the top ; and when Long-tail looked 
inside it, what do you think he saw } He saw the most 
delicious piece of toasted cheese that ever any mouse 
set eyes on ! a large piece of toasted cheese, which it 
was quite clear had been put there for him and Blue- 
eyes to eat, for the little hole at the top of the box was 
the very exact size that was needed to allow of a mouse 
creeping in. 

He was so moved by the discovery of this delicious 
banquet that for a few moments he was quite overcome. 
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*0h Blue-eyes! Blue-eyes!' he called out as sodnfas 
he could speak ; and when Blue-eyes came running up, 
she found him actually with the tears in his eyes. 

*I have found it! Look what they have provided 
for us !' he cried. * Oh Blue-eyes, what appreciation 
of our worth this shows! what wisdom and delicate 
kindness I' 

* Well, it certainly is very nice,' said Blue-eyes ; 
' though why they should have taken so much trouble 
about it,' she added, looking rather amazed, * I can't 
conceive, when it would have done just as well to put 
the cheese down upon the floor.' 

*What! and have left it exposed to all the world?' 
exclaimed Long-tail, in a tone of reproachful suiprise. 
* It is possible. Blue-eyes, that you do not perceive how 
it is sheltered on all sides by these wires, in order that 
it may be preserved untouched, while this little hole is 
left at the top to enable us, and us only, to creep in ?' 

And with that, to prove how excellent the arrange- 
ment was. Long-tail with great dignity mounted the 
box, and slipped in, head foremost, through the little 
hole ; and in another moment was eating away at the 
cheese with all his might. 

Of course, as soon as she saw this. Blue-eyes showed 
herself in a prodigious hurry to follow him. 

' I 'm coming too ! Stand a little out of the way, 
Long-tail ! ' she called out. * This place is most incon- 
veniently small.' And she was just in the act of slipping 
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in after him, when, at that very moment, there came a 
sudden noice of steps and voices. 

Poor little Blue-eyes ! The horrid sound in an instant 
took all her wits away. * Oh, what shall I do .^' she had 
only time to call out ; and then, losing head completely 
— for she was a nervous creature — instead of following 
Long-tail into the box, she turned wildly round, and 
scudded across the floor, and hid herself in the very 
darkest corner she could find, with her poor little heart 
in her mouth, and all her legs trembling beneath her. 
Of course the very next instant she thought to herself, 
' Oh, why didn't I slip in beside Long-tail !* But it was 
too late to wish that she had done it then. 

It was several of the children and some grown-up 
person that she had heard coming into the room, and 
you may imagine what little Blue-eyes felt when, peep- 
ing out from the hole to which she had scampered, she 
saw them, as soon as they had entered, go straight up to 
the little box in which Long-tail was sitting nibbling his 
cheese, and take it up from the floor. ' Oh, Long-tail, 
what are they going to do with you ?' she cried out to 
herself at this sight, and wrung her hands. And well 
indeed might she wring them, for matters had come to 
a sad pass now with poor Long-tail. 

They took the little box up in their hands, and the 
children all stood round it, talking and calling out, and 
pointing and staring at Long-tail, who, brave little 
mouse though he was, had pretty quickly, you may be 
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sure, left off his pleasant meal, and was staring at them 
in return, with his heart going pit-a-pat. Of course he 
tried with all his might to keep up his courage, and 
to persuade himself that these kind friends who had 
brought the box and the beautiful toasted cheese for 
him couldn't possibly mean to do him any harm (though 
they were certainly a little odd in their manner) ; but 
still the longer he looked at them, and the longer they 
looked at him, the more scared and terrified he go^ and 
the more desperately he wished that he was only back 
once more with Blue-eyes in their own dear garret 
up-stairs. 

* I'll make a bolt for it!* he thought to himself at 
last. ' I 'm a capital runner, and even if they should 
try to catch me I think I shall be too quick for them. 
I can hide, too, most excellently, so that nothing short 
of a cat can find me. Yes — 1 41 bolt ! Feeling so 
uncertain of their intentions as I do, that *s certainly the 
wisest step that I can take.' 

And no sooner had he formed this resolution than, 
screwing his courage to the sticking place. Long-tail 
made a gallant spring. 

But, alas I for poor Long-tail. He had got into the 
box so easily : he had slipped through that nice little 
hole so neatly and quickly ; yet now he could no more 
get out again than if he had been imprisoned within 
stone walls. What in the world could be the matter 
with the box ? He gave his first leap, and got such a 
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blow that he tumbled down flat upon his back ; he gave 
a second, and a third, and a fourth, growing quite wild 
and desperate with terror, and he only hurt and bruised 
his poor little head and legs and sides. He was fast 
shut in prison : he couldn't get out He sat down at 
last, quite still, in the bottom of the trap, and looked in 
the children's faces. They were not all looking at kim 
then. One of them, a little thing, had beg^un to cry 
and had run away, and there were only two of them 
left to stare at him with their hard eyes. 

It was all over with him ; he began to feel that All 
over with him ! And one little hour ago how happy 
they had both been ! All these days how happy Blue- 
eyes and he had been together ; and now what would 
she do without him, — ^poor little mouse, up in the garret 
alone } * Oh Blue-eyes V he cried hopelessly to himself ; 
* Oh little Blue-eyes !' 

And all this time Blue-eyes sat crouching behind the 
wainscot, sobbing and wringing her hands. 

' I '11 go after them wherever they go,' she was whis- 
pering. * I 'm a poor terrified timid little mouse, but 
I'll follow them wherever they take Long-taiL Oh, 
they are going to take him off now ! They are going 
to carry him away !' 

And so indeed they were. They took him in his 
trap and carried him from the room : they took him 
along the passage, and down flight after flight of stairs, 
and at last they took him out into the court-yard ; and 
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all the way they went little Blue-eyes followed after 
them, slipping from stair to stair, and tumbling head- 
over-heels sometimes, because her legs were trembling 
so that they wouldn't carry her, but still never for a 
moment giving in or thinking of turning back. She ran 
behind them all the way, keeping close to the walls and 
in whatever place it was darkest ; and when they came 
into the yard at last, and set the trap down on the flags, 
she hid herself so near to it, behind a stone, that she 
could quite well see Long-tail as he sat crouched to- 
gether, with his poor wild terrified eyes, "-•' • 

But, now that she had got here, what next was to be 
done? She remembered all the frightful stories she 
had ever heard, and her poor little silly heart, grown 
sad and grave at last, told her only too plainly what 
would be Long-taiFs fate. They would take him out of 
his cage, and put him to death ; and she — oh, would she 
never be able to speak so much as another word to him 
again, but have to sit still behind her stone and see 
him die ? 

Well — no ; it was not quite so bad as that. She might 
have to see him die, but I am sure you will be glad to 
hear, Children, [said Cousin Trix,] that the two poor 
little mice were able, before it came to the last, to bid 
one another good-bye. For when they had got Long- 
tail out into the yard, for some reason or other they 
seemed in no particular hurry to make an end of him. 
Perhaps the proper person to execute him was not there, 
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or perhaps the household were all hungry and wanted 
their breakfast : whatever might have been the reason, 
the fact was that they set Long-tail down upon the 
flags, and then, after one or two of them had come and 
looked at him very disrespectfully, and made what 
Blue-eyes guessed from their tone to be some very 
slighting remarks upon him, they all went out of the 
yard and left him to himself 

And then, you may be sure (though her heart was 
fairly in her mouth with terror), little Blue-eyes came 
rushing out of her hiding-place, and ran up to the side 
of the trap. 

'Oh Long-tail!' cried little Blue-eyes, gasping. And 
Long-tail, who had never expected to see her again in 
this world, gave such a wild * cheep!' as she appeared, 
that you might have heard him a dozen yards off. 

' Oh Blue-eyes ! can you do anything for me ? Have 
you come to help me ? Oh Blue-eyes 1' cried poor 
Long-tail in an agony, * can't you get me out ?' 

And at that Blue-eyes burst out crying, for she knew 
that the only thing she could do would be to gnaw 
through the wood of the trap, and she was quite sure 
that they would never give her time for that. So she 
fell to crying with all her might, and Long-tail looked 
at her in his despair, till his own tears came so fast 
that he could hardly see her face ; and then they 
stretched out their arms to one another through the 
bars, and put their little wet cheeks side by side ; and 
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they knew that they could do nothing for one another, 
but that Blue-eyes must be left alone, and that Long- 
tail must- die. 

*We thought that we were wiser than other mice/ 
said Long-tail sorrowfully, when they had cried till they 
could almost cry no more. 

* But we were so young/ answered poor little Blue- 
eyes. 

* Yes, we were young enough ; but we were filled with 
conceit/ said Long-taiL 

* I don't think you were ever half so conceited as / 
was/ cried Blue-eyes. 

* My conceit has done for me, at any ^te,' replied 
Long-taiL ' I shall never trouble you any more, Blue- 
eyes.* 

And with that he gave her such a piteous look that 
it was almost more than little Blue-eyes knew how to 
bear. 

*0h, Long-tail, we were so happy together!* she 
cried, though she could hardly speak. 

' We hadn't a care in the world,* said Long-taiL 

* Not the shadow of a care/ replied Blue-eyes. 
'Such freedom as we enjoyed !* said Long-tail. 
'Such a garret as we had to play in!* cried Blue- 
eyes. 

'Such abundance of food !* said Long-taiL 
' There was a little want of variety in the food/ sug- 
gested Blue-eyes. 
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* There was/ said Long-tail mildly. * It was dry- 
too/ 

* It was singularly dry/ replied Blue-eyes. 

* Yet that was but a small evil. In point of quantity 
it left nothing to be desired/ said Long-taiL 

* Oh no ; such as it was there was plenty of it/ replied 
Blue-eyes. 

* What more should mice have desired } But we have 
lived and learnt/ said Long-tail solemnly. 

' Yes ; and now that we have learnt, it is too late/ 
cried Blue-eyes, with another burst of tears. 
*0h, Blue-eyes!' cried Long-tail. 

* Oh, Long-tail ! ' cried Blue-eyes. 

And then they looked in one another's face till their 
hearts were like to break. 

* Let us say good-bye to one another,* said Long-tail 
in a broken voice. And poor little Blue-eyes tried to 
repeat 'Good-bye!* and then they kissed one another 
through the bars. And after that they hardly spoke 
any more, but just sat cowering up close together, hand 
in hand, till at last there came the noise of an opening 
door ; and then they started apart, and Long-tail cried 
out, 'Oh fly. Blue-eyes! fly!' There was only time 
for him to say that, and for them to give one last look 
at one another ; and then she rushed behind her stone 
once more ; and she and Long-tail thought that they 
should never see each other again in this world. 

The door had opened, and several people had come 
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out into the yard. The little child who had cried and 
run away while Long-tail was struggling in the trap 
was one of them, and besides him there were two more 
of the children, and a big tall man ; and the little child 
ran along by the man's side, talking very eagerly, till 
they came close to the trap, when the man stopped and 
took it up in his hand. 

And now Long-tail believed that his last moment 
had come, and he gave a great gasp and shut his eyes 
tight. 

' I won't open them any more : I '11 sit quite still until 
I die,' he said to himself ' Oh little Blue-eyes, little 
Blue-eyes, good-bye !' And he thought it would all 
be over in a moment more. 

But, instead of that — ^when that moment had come 
and gone, — Children, what do you think little Blue-eyes 
saw as she peeped out from behind her stone ? 

Not Long-tail being put to death, but, — oh, could 
she believe her eyes, or was she going mad for joy ! 
— the trap-door open and the little child clapping his 
hands, and all of them standing back to let Long-tail go 
free. 

To let him go free, and yet he never moved a 
step ! * Long-tail ! Long-tail !' she cried out. But 
still he sat quite still. And then the little mouse for- 
got everything else in the world, — all danger and all 
fear, — and ran forward in the face of all the people to 
the trap-door. 
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That roused him at last. He opened his tight-closed 
lids, and saw — not death, but little Blue-eyes ! 



'Ah, but bring it to a proper end. Cousin Trix !' 
cried Daisy, as Cousin Trix, after these last words, gave 
signs of considering her story finished. 

' But I 'm tired, Daisy, and I Ve had enough of it, and 
you can make all the end for yourself,' answered Cousin 
Trix. 

' We want to know how they got away, though. Did 
they run fast, for their lives V asked little Mabel. 

'Well, they need not have run fast,*. Cousin Trix 
replied, ' because, you see, the kind people intended to 
spare Long-tail's life ; but then they were anything but 
sure of that themselves, and so they certainly did run as 
fast as their poor little legs could go, — ^which, however, 
is not saying a great deal, for they had been so nearly 
paralysed with terror that it was as much as they could 
do to move at all. And then, poor little things, they 
had not the least idea where to go to.' 

'So what did they do ?' asked Roger. 

' I suspect they had a hard time of it for a while,' 
replied Cousin Trix. * They found a hiding-place in the 
yard pretty soon ; but when they had once got into it 
they were so frightened that they did not dare to come 
out again ; and they stayed there for three whole long 
days, till they were nearly starved.' 
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*0h, poor little mice!* cried Mabel. ^And then, 
Cousin Trix ?' 

' Well then, at last/ said Cousin Trix, * they saw that 
something mtist be done ; and so one night, first Long- 
tail ventured out a little way, and then Blue-eyes crept 
a little bit after him, and, thou^ they were in a terrible 
state of nervousness and agitation, I am glad to say 
that they succeeded in picking up a nice little meal, and 
that they both felt a good deal better when they had 
eaten it. And after that they gradually got up their 
courage, and recovered their flesh, till at last, after a 
good many days had passed, they came to the conclu- 
sion that they would risk everything in one grand 
attempt to find their way home. And so one evening, 
when the door into the house was standing open, and 
everything was quiet and dark, with beating hearts they 
stole out from their hiding-place, and never rested 
(though they had a terrible night of it, — closing their 
way, and thinking it was all over with them a dozen 
times or more) till, half dead with fright and joy, they 
found themselves when morning came once again at 
their own garret door.' 

'And then after tibat. Cousin Trix, were they wise 
little mice for all the rest of their lives V asked Queen 
Mab. 

' They were perfect models of wisdom, Mabel,' Cousin 
Trix replied. ' They grew a little bit wiser every day 
from that time forward, till their oldest friends would 
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hardly have known them again. As for their caution, 
you never saw anything like it ! They never left the 
garret again as long as they lived, but grew old in it 
together, surrounded by their children to the tenth 
generation, and regarded by all their family and ac- 
quaintance with unbounded admiration and respect, 
as a pair of mice who had had an experience of life 
such as it is given to few to possess.' 

' And did they never see the old mother-mouse again ?' 
asked Daisy. 

' Never, I am afraid,' replied Cousin Trix. * Perhaps 
they wrote a letter to her to tell her what they had 
gone through, but I am a little doubtful even of 
that. Postal communication in those days was not 
what it is now; and indeed, to tell the truth, the 
mother-mouse had always so many sons and daughters 
at home to occupy her mind that she was in general 
only too glad to wash her hands for good of those she 
had once sent out into the world, and seldom retained 
so much as the faintest recollection of them for longer 
than a week after they had left the parental roof So, 
probably, if Long-tail and Blue-eyes Aad written to her, 
they would only have had their trouble for nothing ; for 
my own opinion is,' said Cousin Trix sorrowfully, * that 
the mother-mouse would neither have understood their 
letter, — ^nor most likely have even opened it !* 
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Cousin Trix came up to the schoolroom rather early 
the next day. The children had not long finished their 
lessons, and were busily engaged in sweeping away the 
cobwebs that the severe labours of the morning always 
caused to gather over their young brains, — ^that is to 
say, they were making a most prodigious uproar, and 
doing their utmost to demolish the furniture, and break 
their own or one another's legs and arms. 

They gave a loud whoop of triumph, like young 
savages, when Cousin Trix put in her head amongst 
them, and surrounded her in an instant, and dragged 
her forward as if she had been a captive taken in war. 

'Hoorah!' I didn't think you 'd be here for half-an- 
hour!' cried Hercules. 

* All the worse for me. I wish I had stayed away/ 
said Cousin Trix. 

* Oh, you 're just as well here as anywhere else !* ex- 
claimed Roger. *I'm sure there's ever so much more 
fun up here than in thetlrawing-room.' 

* Well, it s a different kind of fun at least,' said Cousin 
Trix dryly. 

At this all the children laughed, for, of course, they 
knew quite well that if the grown-up people in the 
drawing-room were to conduct themselves in their hours 
of ease as /^ did up in the schoolroom, everybody 
who saw them would believe they had gone out of their 
minds. 

'And yet how queer that is!' said Daisy, when the 
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laugh was over. ' I mean, how odd it is that we can 
do what grown-up people can't !' And Daisy spoke a 
little complacently. 

* My dear, the inferior animals can do many things 
that the superior ones can't or don't/ coolly answered 
Cousin Trix. 

* But we are not inferior animals/ retorted Daisy, 
looking indignant and hurt. 

* In so far as you are not yet subject to law and order, 
I 'm afraid you belong to that class, Daisy,' replied 
Cousin Trix. 

* I don't know what you mean by law and order,' said 
Daisy, looking not over-pleased. 

' I mean two very excellent things/ replied Cousin 
Trix, * of which if you don't learn the value you will 
never be of much use in this world.' 

* Well, I 'm sure / don't know what they are/ said 
Daisy, and began to pout 

It was too bad of Cousin Trix to come in and spoil 
sport like this, Daisy was thinking to herself, — begin- 
ning to preach to them about nobody knew what. 
Daisy was sure that, for her own part, she wasn't a bit 
less orderly than the rest of them. She didn't know 
what Cousin Trix was going on about. 

Cousin Trix seemed herself, however, to know quite 
well what she was going on about, and didn't look a 
bit put out when Daisy began to pout her lip, even 
though Hercules was looking full at her too, and 
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knitting his brows hard, as Hercules always did over a 
knotty point. 

* I know that law and order are good things/ said 
Hercules, after a few moments* meditation ; ' but I 
thought that rules and things like that were mostly 
made for children, and that when people grew up — * 

' They made rules for themselves, I suppose, Jack? — 
or lived without them ?' interposed Cousin Trix. * Well, 
my dear, as for people making laws for themselves, if 
everybody did that the world would soon be in a pretty 
pickle; and as for living without them, all I can tell 
you is this, that the older we grow, and the wiser we 
grow, the more laws do we need to guide us, and the 
more laws we have to obey. Don't look forward to 
getting liberty as you grow up. You have more liberty 
now than you will ever have, or ever ought to have, in 
all your life again.' 

At which cheerful prospect Jack opened his eyes, 
and looked anything but rejoiced or comfortable in his 
mind. 

As he was considering the matter, however, and before 
he had begun to reply, Roger struck in. Roger's face 
was full of incredulity and contempt. 

* I 'm sure when I am a man I shall do what I like ; 
every grown-up man does,' said Roger, quite indignant. 

'Indeed.? I wasn't aware of it, my dear,' replied 
Cousin Trix politely, and looked as if she was so 
anxious to hear Roger hold forth upon this point at 
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greater length, that he got quite embarrassed at the 
unusual attention, and lost the thread of his argument. 

As soon as he was quenched in this way, Jack once 
more lifted up his voice. 

' But, Cousin Trix — * he began abruptly, plunging his 
hands into his hair ; and then, after accomplishing that 
exordium, with equal abruptness paused. Jack had got 
something in his head, but, as often happened with him, 
he couldn't bring it out 

Seeing his difficulty, Cousin Trix did what she could 
to help him. 

* You are puzzled at what I have been saying, Jack,' 
she said, more seriously than she had spoken yet ; ' and 
Roger and Daisy, I see, think that I don't know what I 
am talking about Well, as to that, I can only hope 
that Roger and Daisy are wrong. And if I have said 
anything that perplexes you. Children,' Cousin Trix 
went on, * think over it a little by yourselves, and, for 
my own part, I believe you will come not only to under- 
stand it, but even to agree in it before long. For if you 
will use your common sense, you will soon see that 
there are many grander things in the world than what 
half the world understands by " liberty." It is better to 
do other people's will than to do your own ; better for 
most people by a great deal to learn how to obey than 
how to rule. And again I say. Jack, that the wiser you 
grow and the older you grow, the more you will find 
yourself surrounded by laws that you must obey, or 
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bear, to your own hurt, the consequences of disobeying. 
And don*t fret over that, or think yourself dishonoured 
by ij, for no more honourable condition is possible in 
this world than the condition of noble servitude. You 
needn't open your eyes. Jack ; I mean what I say ; 
human laws and Divine laws, you must obey them 
both, or sink to the level of the beasts in the field and 
the fishes in the sea. 

' And now, children, go and play,* said Cousin Trix 
abruptly, * and I '11 have a talk with Queen Mab. You 
are only inferior animals as yet, you know, and half- 
developed creatures, so there 's nothing but lawlessness 
and folly to be looked for from you. Off with you, and 
break one another's heads, if you must, for the next 
half-hour.' 

With which singular permission Cousin Trix went off 
to the fireside, and took little Mabel on her knees. 

She and Mabel had a quiet talk together, while the 
other three (after they had recovered, which it took 
them some minutes to do, from the effects of Cousin 
Trix's unprovoked attack) returned once more to their 
mad pranks, and made the room ring with their shouts 
and cries. A fearful noise they made ! (People talk a 
good deal sometimes, very prettily, you know, about 
how sweet and delightful a thing it is to watch a num^ 
ber of children at play. Well, tastes differ! but, cer- 
tainly, if by play is understood high romps. Cousin 
Trix for one could never discover the loveliness of it 
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But then Cousin Trix, as you see, was in some of her 
ways of thinking and looking at things very peculiar, 
— ^not to say quite strange.) 

The uproar went on for fully the permitted half-hour. 
Then one by one the children came dropping in to the 
fireside, flushed and exhausted and out of breath. 

* Oh, I am so tired !* said Daisy, and sunk down on a 
seat quite worn out. * I wish I had another girl to play 
with, for boys are so dreadfully rough.' 

* That 's a pretty joke ! — when you *re just as rough 
as we are,* retorted Roger upon this. 

' I 'm ;^^/as rough as you are,' replied Daisy, indignant, 
and a squabble was upon the very point of beginning 
when Cousin Trix interfered. 

*Now, Children, hold your tongues,' she said. *As 
for which of you is better than the others it 's not worth 
disputing about, for you are all three as bad as so many 
wild colts ; and for the present neither Queen Mab nor 
I are going to stand any more of you. So we '11 either 
go down-stairs, if you like, and then you can play what 
more pranks you please, or, if you are inclined to behave 
like rational creatures, we '11 stay here and I '11 tell you 
a story.' 

' Oh yes. Cousin Trix, do tell us a story,' said Jack ; 
and Daisy and Roger, being too tired to go on playing, 
voted willingly enough for a story too. 

Cousin Trix, therefore, told them to take their places, 
and as soon as they had got seated she began. 
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PART I. 




NCE upon a time, [said Cousin TrixJ there 
was a King and Queen who had an only son. 
They were a very powerful King and Queen, 
and they ruled over a very great country, 
and they seemed to have everything in the world that 
they could desire, for they were very fond of one an- 
other, and their subjects loved them, and they were so 
rich that they wanted nothing that money could pro- 
cure. But for all that they had one great trouble, for 
their only son was a dwarf. 

When he was born they thought the Queen would 
almost have died for grief. It had been the desire of 
her heart to have a son, but when he came into the 
world, and she saw what a hideous misshapen creature 
he was (for he had a hump upon his shoulders^ and a 
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head so enormous upon the top of his little body that 
it was frightful to behold), she fell into such a state of 
despair that all her attendants thought she was going 
out of her mind, and they did not know what in the 
world to do with her, until they brought the King to 
her side, who was ' able by degrees to calm her a little ; 
for, though he was almost as much distressed as she 
was, yet he was wise enough to feel that, since the 
child had been born deformed, there was nothing for 
it but to make the best of him ; and perhaps he also, 
secretly, hoped a little that he might prove weakly and 
die,— which, in the circumstances, would undoubtedly 
have been a great relief. For, you see, it was rather a 
serious thing for the eldest son of a great king to be 
nothing but a hideous lubberly misshapen dwarf 

It very soon became evident, however, that there was 
not much chance that the poor dwarf would die, for, 
though he was so ugly and so deformed, he really 
seemed to have twice the strength of a common baby ; 
and as for his lungs, they were in such a sound condi- 
tion that he roared like half-a-dozen children together, 
and the Queen, who heard him crying one day, was 
thrown into such a state of nervousness by the sound 
that the King had instantly to call together all the 
workmen in the kingdom, and set them to work with- 
out an hour's delay to build a new wing to the palace, 
in order that the royal nurseries might be removed a 
quarter of a mile away from the Queen's apartments. 
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So they built the new wing with the utmost speed 
(though it covered half an acre of ground it was com- 
pleted in four days), and the poor little Prince and all 
his nurses and servants moved into it ; and then day 
after day and week after week passed, and his mother 
never once came near him, or so much as looked at him 
from one of her windows. ' My dear, it will kill me if I 
ever set eyes on him again !' she would say to her hus- 
band. ' The very thought of it sets me all in a tremble.* 
And though the King would occasionally reason with 
her, and do his best to persuade her that, since the 
poor little monster was unlucky enough to be her son, 
it really would be only decent to take a little notice of 
him, yet he never gained anything by his arguments, for 
whenever the subject was pressed upon her, the Queen 
would always go into hysterics ; and when a lady goes 
into hysterics, you know, you may just as well hold your 
tongue at once. 

So after a few months the King gave up the matter 
as a bad job, for he was so fond of the Queen that he 
couldn't bear to vex her, and all he could do was to go 
once a week to see the poor little dwarf himself, and to 
give the strictest orders that he should be treated by his 
nurses and servants with all the honour due to the first 
prince of the blood. But especially he enjoined that 
^e should be always kept out of sight of the Queen, 
^hose health was so delicate, the King said (though 
nobody had ever been aware of this before) that the 
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slightest shock to her nerves was more than she could 
bear. 

Well, time went on, and the poor little prince began 
to grow up, and I am sorry to tell you that the older 
he grew the uglier he got. Of course all the doctors in 
the kingdom were brought to see him, and one set of 
them tried to lengthen his legs, and another set tried 
to straighten his back, and a third to shorten his arms, 
and they all held the gravest consultations with one 
another as to what in the world could be done to make 
him like other people ; but, after they had tried all the 
cures that had ever been heard of, and when none of 
them had the least effect except in torturing the poor 
little Prince till he was almost wild, they all shook their 
heads solemnly at one another, and agreed that it was 
a hopeless case. So then, one after the other, they 
bowed and took their leave ; and the dwarf, who hated 
every one of them, ordered his servants in a rage to 
bolt the. door after them, and never to let any crea- 
ture calling himself a doctor enter his presence again. 
Which of course was done with the utmost speed, for, 
to tell the truth, before he was ten years old all the 
Prince's servants were so terrified at his violent temper 
that they would not for their lives have dared to dis- 
obey any order that he gave them. 

It was not the poor dwarf's fault that he had a vio- 
lent temper : the fault was far more the King's than his. 
* Poor little wretch,' the King used to say, ' we needn't 
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make his life more miserable than it must be, by cross* 
ing and vexing him/ And so he had given orders to 
all the tutors and servants, and whoever else composed 
the Prince's household,' that on all occasions his Royal 
Highness was to have his own way in everything, and 
that nobody should ever presume to dispute a word he 
said. You may fancy what was the consequence ! His 
Royal Highness grew such a young tyrant that every- 
body who had to do with him wished him well out of 
the world. 

He had the most ungovernable temper that you ever 
knew in your life. He would think nothing of striking 
even his tutors in the face ; and as for his servants, they 
were never safe from him for a moment from morning 
to night, for he went about constantly with a g^eat 
thick stick in his hand, that he might be ready at any 
moment to rap their knuckles ; and I can tell you that 
what the Prince playfully called a * rap,' was some- 
times anything but a joke to receive. The only way 
in which it was possible to keep on terms with him at 
all was by addressing the grossest flattery to him, and 
you may be sure that, hideous and wicked as he was, 
there were always plenty of people about him who 
were ready to purchase peace and -easy lives for them- 
selves by telling the poor unhappy dwarf any number 
of lies he pleased. These people would assure him 
that he was the most charming prince that had ever 
lived, and that for their own part they had never seen 
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any human being to be compared with him. His gfreat 
face with its coarse features was king-like, they said ; 
his humped back was a model of strength ; his arms 
were fit to wield swords and sceptres ; his broad, flat 
feet were formed to crush his enemies into the dust : 
and so on ; every deformity that he possessed being 
converted by these flatterers into some unviable grace 
or gift, till of course the poor Prince, never hearing 
anything but these abominable lies, could hardly be 
expected to do anything but believe them all; and 
in fact he did believe them to such an extent, and 
became year after year (as people do who live upon 
food of this kind) so ravenously desirous of hear- 
ing more and more of them, that sometimes his flat- 
terers hardly knew what in the world to say or do 
next. 

All this time tho Queen could never be brought to 
set eyes on him again. Once or twice a year, perhaps, 
she would ask the King how he was, and if he was as 
hideous as ever ; but if a single word was ever said 
about her seeing Him she would at once turn so dread- 
fully sick and faint that of course the conversation had 
to be changed instantly, for fear she should go off into 
a swoon. As for the Prince, he was scarcely even 
aware that he had a mother, or, indeed, quite so much 
as knew what things mother^ were; for, you see, it 
was naturally rather an awkward subject to men- 
tion much before him, in case he might have insisted 
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upon seeing her, which really under the circumstances 
would have been a most terrific business. All the 
tutors and valets and footmen and grooms used to 
shake in their shoes at the bare thought of what should 
be done if, some unlucky day, the Prince were to take 
this into his head. But, most fortunately (so silent did 
everybody keep in his presence about the Queen), it 
never occurred to him. 

Year followed year, and the Prince grew from a child 
to a boy, and from a boy to a young man ; and the 
older he grew, I am grieved to say, the more terrifically 
ugly he became. ' I don't think there was ever such 
a monster seen before on the face of the earth!' the 
poor King would often say to himself, after he had 
been paying him a visit, and would sigh so deeply 
that it would have made you quite low-spirited to hear 
him ; and indeed his anxiety about the Prince, and 
his sad thoughts of what would become of the coun- 
try when he himself should be dead and the Prince 
king over it, in course of time came quite to tell upon 
his health. 

' My dear, you trouble yourself a great deal too much 
about the horrid creature,* the Queen would remonstrate 
with him sometimes (for, to tell the truth, the Queen 
managed better, and so long as the hideous Prince was 
kept quite out of her sight it was wonderful after a time 
how little she used to worry herself about him). * By 
the time he comes to be king, — if he ever is king at all 
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(but I *m sure I hope he won't be, for it makes me quite 
shudder to think of it), we, I trust, at any rate, will both 
be dead and buried ; and really,' said the Queen, with a 
shrug of her shoulders, * though I think I have as much 
heart as most people, I can't make myself miserable 
constantly with thinking of posterity and its troubles/ 
And then the Queen would delicately fan herself, and 
use her smelling-salts, and pour eau-de-Cologne upon 
her hair, and so on, till all these nice little remedies had 
relieved the unpleasant feelings that always came over 
her whenever she was forced for a few minutes to think 
or speak of the poor Prince. 

However, the King couldn't so easily forget him, and 
indeed, as time went on, and he found himself growing 
older and becoming less and less strong, the thought of 
his poor ignorant deformed unhappy violent-tempered 
son pressed upon him heavier and heavier, till, at last, it 
one day occurred to him whether it might not be a 
good thing to send him on his travels for a time, and 
see whether, perhaps, a little going about in the world 
might not possibly do some good to him. For, you see, 
he had hitherto led the most unnaturally secluded life 
imaginable, and, though the King's whole desire at first 
had been merely to put him anywhere where he might 
be shut up, yet now (when he felt that it might not be 
long before he would have to become king in his stead) 
he was beginning to get terrified at the state of ignor- 
ance in which the poor creature had been brought up. 
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and could no longer rest without trying to do something 
to remedy it 

So one morning, when he went to see the Prince, 
— ' Dwarf,' he said to him, * should you like to go away 
and travel for a time? I would give you leave of 
absence for a year if you liked.' 

The Dwarf looked at the King as he spoke, and 
answered nothing for a moment or two, for this notion 
of going away to travel was one that had never yet 
struck him; but he considered the matter for a few 
seconds, and then — 

* I ' 11 go to-morrow,' he said. 

'Well, that's sharp and decided!' cried the King in 
great delight. 'You. don't let the grass grow under 
your feet, Dwarf, when you decide upon a thing. How- 
ever, / have no objection,' said the King eagerly. ' Set 
off to-night, if you like, for me, my dear boy.' 

The King in all his life had never before called the 
Prince ' my dear boy ;' but, you see, the prospect of 
getting him so unexpectedly fast out of the country 
had naturally raised his spirits and made him feel 
quite affectionate. 

' To-morrow 's soon enough,' said the Prince. 

' Well then, to-morrow let it be,' replied the King. 

'And where do you want me to go.^' asked the 
Prince. 

' My dear Dwarf,' exclaimed the King, ' please yourr 
self! The whole Continent lies open to you. Or if 
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you would prefer the New World, — or possibly,* said 
the King, trembling with hope, 'the centre of Africa' — 
But at this point the Prince put on such a terrific scowl 
that the King stopped hurriedly, and began to cough. 

' I dofit prefer the New World,' said the Prince 
sulkily. 

'Well, well, keep to the Old one then,* replied the 
King, a little crossly too. ' Go where you like, so that' 
— ^ so that you go far enough,' the King had been on 
the point of saying, but he luckily checked himself just 
in time, and added instead (after another little cough, 
with which his Majesty seemed at present to be a good 
deal troubled) — ' so that it pleases you/ 

' Leave me alone for that,' replied the Prince. ' Fancy 
me doing what didn't please me!' And at the bare 
notion of such a ridiculous thing the Prince began to 
chuckle so horribly that the King, though he was toler- 
ably used to him now, was really obliged to go pre- 
cipitately out of the room, for he couldn't bear to look 
at him. 

You may fancy what a tremendously busy day the 
whole household had in getting ready for the Prince's 
starting next morning. Of course, even though he was 
such a hideous creature, it was necessary for him, as the 
King's son, to have a great retinue with him of servants 
and carriages and baggage. It was thought advisable 
too that he should have a few companions, so four 
young noblemen of the highest birth in the kingdom 
II 
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were commanded to attend him, and two of them 
were ordered always to ride with him in his coach. 
Directions also were privately given to these four 
young lords that in every possible way they should 
direct and guide the poor ignorant and foolish Prince, 
and try to teach him wisdom and keep him out of 
mischief. 

* Moral mischief, of course I mean,' explained the 
King as he gave these orders to the four young lords. 
* As for his running personal risks, — ^why, you know a 
man must be brave if he would be worth anything, so 
don't trouble yourselves to restrain his Royal Highness 
too severely in that direction.' 

Upon which the four young lords bowed solemnly, 
and perfectly well understood what the King meant. 

They set out the next morning, and a splendid show 
they made! First came a troop of horse with their 
swords drawn ; then an enormous military band, that 
made such a noise you couldn't hear yourself speak ; 
then the Prince and two of the young lords in a great 
coach (it wasn't an open one though : the King took care 
of that !) all covered with gold ; and then behind these 
so many other carriages and waggons and carts and 
drags that you would have thought not only the heir- 
apparent but the whole of the royal family, at the very 
least, were about to leave the kingdom for good and alL 
It was a glorious sight ! ' What a fool I was never to 
set about seeing the world before!' the Prince ex- 
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claimed ; and he put his great head out of the window 
to look at the show that he was making, and laughed 
out loud with delight. 

At this very moment, as ill-luck would have it, the 
Queen was just venturing from behind a curtain to take 
a single peep at the procession. She had barely fixed 
her eyes on the great gilded coach when out came the 
Prince's frightful head from the window of it. 

* O — h ! ! !' cried the Queen at this tremendous sight ; 
and if there had not been six Maids of Honour standing 
immediately behind her she would certainly have fallen 
down flat upon the floor. Even as it was she went into 
hysterics, and though the King was summoned instantly 
to try and quiet her, he had to kneel by her side for 
three hours and a half, holding the strongest smelling- 
salts to her nose, before she left off screaming. 

' Well, I only hope now that we may have seen the 
last of him 1' said the poor King to himself, as he sank 
down into a seat at last, quite worn out. 

I can't tell you very much about what the Prince did 
upon his travels. Children, [said Cousin Trix,] for it 
would make my story too long, but I will try to give 
you a general idea of how things went with him. And 
first of all I must tell you how he got on with the four 
young lords, — ^which, as far as three of them are con- 
cerned, is a very easy task indeed, for the fact was he 
didn't get on with them at all. Before they had been 
a week together they found that they could not live 
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with the Prince on any terms. They were very high- 
bred, courteous, proud young gentlemen, who had no 
notion of putting up with rude words and unmannerly 
acts from the greatest prince that ever was, so, after 
they had borne the Dwarfs behaviour to them in indig- 
nant silence for four or five days, they at last, one 
morning, spoke a little of their minds to him, and then 
very respectfully made their bows, and betook them- 
selves again to their own homes. 

But the fourth young nobleman remained behind, 
and he was a very different kind of person from the 
other three. He could put up with the Dwarfs beha- 
viour very well indeed ; he had no notion whatever of 
returning home on account of it as the others did. In- 
deed, when they said good-bye to him, he wished them 
God-speed with the greatest cheerfulness, and laughed 
with satisfaction when their backs were turned, for he 
had then got the very thing that he had desired, — ^that 
is to say, he had got the sole possession of the Dwarf, 
which may seem, indeed,, to you^ Children, a very sin- 
gular thing to want, but which to the fourth young 
lord (his name was Lord Edgar) was the very thing in 
this world that he coveted most. For he was a very 
cunning and crafty man, and he had a shrewd g^uess 
that by managing matters cleverly he could soon get 
the upper hand of the Dwarf. Nor, mdeed, was he 
wrong. Before a month had gone over their heads so 
very cleverly had he managed that there was not a 
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thing in the world the Dwarf (if he could) would not 
have done for him. 

Poor Dwarf! I think he was very much to be pitied, 
for in spite of his being so ugly (which he couldn't help), 
and so ignorant (which he couldn't help either), and in 
spite even of his frightful temper (which was far more 
the fault of other people than his own), he was not at 
heart a bad Dwarf at all. He might have been made 
good and unselfish and affectionate if only he had been 
brought up better, and even as it was — though he had 
been spoilt in every possible way — he was ready, much 
as a stupid ugly dog might have been, to love anybody 
who would show anything like love for him. Only the 
difficulty had always been hitherto to get anybody who 
could love him, or even pretend to love him. Flattery 
and obsequiousness, and all things of that kind, had 
been bought for him without limit, but lave for such a 
hideous creature nobody had ever thought yet either of 
giving or buying. Yet this sharp Lord Edgar had not 
been in the poor Prince's company for a couple of days 
before he had found out that he need but make a few 
professions of love for him to be able to twist him round 
his little finger. So he very soon began to pretend that 
he was growing so fond of the Dwarf that he couldn't 
bear to be out of his sight ; and the result was, as I 
have said already, that before the end of a month there 
was not anything in the wide world that the poor Dwarf 
would not have done for him. 
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For a time after this state of things began there is 
no doubt that the Prince was a great deal happier than 
he had ever been in his life before ; indeed, I may say 
he never before had had any idea at all of what happi- 
ness meant, and the discovery of it that he made now 
had such an effect upon him that he was really like a 
transformed creature. He brightened up into something 
quite human-looking; he used to talk and laugh and 
be merry just like other people, and sometimes for dsiys 
together he would never so much as give an ill word to 
anybody. Then, as for his love for Lord Edgar, there 
is no describing how great it was. The poor foolish 
fellow would take the young lord with him everywhere, 
and often and often would make him act the Prince 
instead of himself ; and the more that people honoured 
Lord Edgar, or cheered him as he passed along the 
streets, or cried out what a handsome fine young Prince 
he was, the greater was the Dwarf's delight ; indeed, if 
Lord Edgar had called him to brush his boots, and had 
but said a kind word or two in asking him to do it, the 
Dwarf, I do believe, without a moment's hesitation, 
would at once have set to brushing them with all his 
heart and might. 

He was very happy. What did he care though Lord 
Edgar spent his money by hundreds and thousands of 
pounds } Lord Edgar might have taken the last penny 
from him that he had in the world, and he never would 
have grudged it to him. Had he not made the whole 
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world beautiful to him with his kindness and love ? Did 
he not owe him a million times more than any money 
could pay ? They used to talk together of all that they 
would do when the Prince should become king, and be- 
tween them, you may believe me, it was a very pretty 
part indeed that they assigned Lord Edgar to play^under 
the coming reign. He was to be Prime Minister, of 
course, and Chancellor of the Exchequer too, I think. 
He was to be the Prince's right hand, and his guide 
and adviser in everything he did. And as for honours 
that were to be heaped upon him, there was to be no 
end of them. He was to be made a duke, with the 
largest revenue in all the kingdom, and was to take 
precedence of every living creature in it, except the 
princes of the blood. 

So they used to sketch out this pleasant future for 
themselves as they went from place to place, and while 
they talked of the future they managed to make the 
most of the present also, as Lord Edgar knew right 
well how to do. Wherever they went he contrived to 
secure a large amount of pleasure to himself, and he was 
so kind as generally to take care that some small portion 
of it should fall also to the Prince's share, for, though 
he did not in reality care two straws or a brass farthing 
whether the Prince enjoyed himself or not, he knew very 
well indeed that it was his interest to keep him amused 
and cheerful. Both well content, therefore, the time 
passed on till they had been abroad for near six months. 
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And then suddenly an unexpected event happened. 
One day as they were sitting together, discussing where 
they should go next, a messenger arrived, who had been 
travelling night and day, and brought the news that the 
King was dead. 

*We must go home instantly!' cried Lord Edgar 
the very moment he had heard these tidings, and 
his eyes flashed like beacon lights. ' Order the horses ! 
We must go post haste, my lord ! Let the luggage and 
everything else follow us. My dearest Lord ! my King!' 
exclaimed Lord Edgar, and, suddenly bethinking him- 
self, down he went in the most graceful way imagin- 
able on his knees, and in his enthusiasm seized the 
Dwarf's great hand and kissed it. 

But the poor Dwarf had tears in his eyes, and was 
hardly thinking just yet about his kingship. 

'My father was never unkind to me ; I 'm sorry be 's 
dead, Edgar,' he said. 

And then, of course. Lord Edgar instantly remem- 
bered that he was deeply sorry too, and he was even 
so much affected that he had to put his hand over his 
face for a few moments to hide his emotion. 

' He was a great man, — a great good man,' he said ; 
'but he has a son who will prove himself more than 
worthy of him. My dear Lord, you must not give way 
to grief. The horses will be at the door in twenty 
minutes.' 
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And SO, indeed, the horses were ; and within the half- 
hour the' Dwarf and Lord Edgar were galloping at full 
speed home. 

It was the happiest gallop that Lord Edgar had ever 
had in the whole course of his existence. What dreams 
he dreamt while it lasted ! How his ambition mounted 
higher and higher, till, before it ended, he had pictured 
himself as not only nearest to the throne, but as a step 
higher even than that ! 

For three days they rode at their utmost speed : on 
the morning of the fourth they came at last within sight 
of their own country. 

' It will not be a very triumphant entry,' Lord Edgar 
said, with a smile, as they were about to cross the bor- 
ders ; * but how soon the news will spread ! What a 
concourse we shall have had about us before we sleep 
under the palace roof to-night !* 

The news did indeed spread soon ; Lord Edgar was 
correct enough in that ; it spread like wild-fire right 
and left ; but the Dwarf and Lord Edgar slept under 
no palace roof that night, for long before night came 
again they had learnt that the nobles and the soldiery 
had gathered round the Queen, and had declared that 
she and not the hideous Dwarf should be their Sove- 
reign. 

What was to be done now } Lord Edgar cried, 
with such a look upon his face as it was not good to 
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see, that they must collect an army instantly to rout 
their enemies ; that he would raise the country to 
defend the cause of its lawful king ; and, to do him 
justice, for a couple of days he tried to accomplish this 
design with his whole might and main, — ^as if he had 
the energy and strength of a score of men. But the 
country wouldn't rise ; none but a few dozen of people 
gathered round his standard ; and by the time the 
second day was ended both the Dwarf, and even Lord 
Edgar, felt that their cause was lost 

' I shall be a king without a kingdom,* the poor 
Dwarf said then. * Well, even if it must be so, there 
are worse fates than mine. I have lost my crown, but 
I have kept my friend.* And with that he smiled 
into Lord Edgar's face, and held out his hand to him 
to clasp. 

*You bear your wrongs, my Lord, more cheerfully 
than I can bear them for you,' Lord Edgar answered 
gloomily enough ; and that was true, certainly, for a 
more wicked temper than Lord Edgar had shown for 
the last few hours no man was ever in. 

However, after a little while, he tried to put on a 
rather less scowling face, and then the Prince and he 
fell to talking of what they had better do. He would 
take the allowance they offered him, the Prince said, 
(for the Queen and her Ministers had sent a deputation 
to him the day before, to tell him that they would give 
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him a very tolerably handsome income if he would re- 
sign his pretensions to the crown, and get out of the 
country as fast as possible), and he and Lord Edgar 
would go back to some of the pleasant places they had 
left behind them ; and for his own part, the Dwarf 
said cheerfully, he had little doubt that he should be 
as happy — perhaps happier — as a prince than as a king ; 
and as for Lord Edgar — 

* You will bear my changed fortunes with me, I think,' 
the Prince said to him, with such a placid, confiding 
smile. 'Prime Minister still, and prime friend and 
comforter, for as long as this poor life lasts.' 

Upon which Lord Edgar appeared very much af- 
fected, and declared that he would serve the Prince 
upon his bended knees, and that to be with him where- 
ever he went was the only thing he cared for in this 
world. And then, when all this had been comfortably 
settled, they said good-night to one another and went 
to bed. 

But in the morning, when the Prince rose up again, 
Lord Edgar was gone ! In the night he had left him, 
and gone off to make his peace with the Queen. 

I know you are sorry for the poor Dwarf, Children : I 
think everybody with a kind heart would be sorry for 
him. To lose his crown had seemed so small a thing 
to him ; but to lose Lord Edgar was to lose everything 
he had on earth — to lose love and hope and faith and 
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happiness all at one blow. During these last months 
all kinds of good and beautiful things had been slowly 
taking root in the Dwarf's heart : he had been growing 
so gentle and considerate, so grateful for his own happi- 
ness, so full of kindly feeling to the world all round 
him, and with such trust in people's goodness that, I 
think, for weeks past he had never had a hard thought 
of any living creature. But the whole of this had sprung 
out of his love for Lord Edgar, and when Lord Edgar 
deceived and left him it was worse for him a thousand 
times than if he had never trusted and believed and 
loved. Every kind feeling that had come into him 
turned at once into bitterness and hate. Like a foolish, 
untaught, half-savage creature as he was, he believed 
that all the world must be wicked because one man in 
it had been false to him, and resolved to hate the whole 
of his fellow-creatures because one of them had not 
deserved his love. He felt quite desperate and reck- 
less, and careless what became of him. He ordered 
his servants to leave him, and drove them from his pre- 
sence with blows. As for leading the life that he had 
planned to lead with Lord Edgar, the very thought of. 
it was wormwood and bitterness to him. All he de- 
sired now was to hide himself where he should never 
see the face of a living creature again, or hear the sound 
of a human voice. 

So the day after Lord Edgar had left him, he too 
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went away, all alone ; and where he went to, or what 
became of him, no person knew or cared. 



'Now, you are not going to stop there, Cousin Trix !' 
cried Jack in an injured tone. ' I can't bear stories that 
break off in that way.' 

'But what's to be done, Hercules.^ I can't go on!' 
said Cousin Trix dolefully. 

' Why can't you go on ?' cried several of the children 
at once, all alive with curiosity. 

' My dears, it 's a secret,' said Cousin Trix mysteri- 
ously. 

'A secret! Oh, Cousin Trix,' cried Daisy eagerly, 
' tell me P For Daisy thought that perhaps she wanted 
to stop because she had broken her stay-lace or lost her 
garter, and that she did not quite like to say so before 
the boys. 

But Cousin Trix laughed, and had nothing whatever 
of that nature to confide to Daisy. 

'If you won't repeat it to anybody. Children, I'll tell 
you alll she said. ' The reason is this,' — and she spoke 
very solemnly, — ^ I can't myself imagine where the 
Dwarf went' 

' Oh, Cousin Trix !' cried Daisy and Jack derisively ; 
and Roger stood with open eyes and stared. 
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'What do you mean by saying you can't imagine 
it ?' asked Roger. * Do you mean that you are making 
it all out of your head just as you go along?* And 
Roger looked at her severely, as if she had been taking 
him in. 

' Well, my dear, did you for your part think it was all 
true V inquired Cousin Trix blandly ; ' and suppose that 
I didn't make it out of my head at all V 

Upon which Roger became puzzled, and wasn't ready 
instantly with a response. 

'You're a goose!' said Hercules contemptuously, and 
there ensued a little skirmishing between the brothers, 
which it is not necessary to report. 

When this was comfortably over, — 

* You '11 manage to find out where the Dwarf went 
to before to-morrow, won't you. Cousin Trix?' asked 
Jack. 

' I '11 try to do it,* said Cousin Trix. ' I '11 think of it, 
if possible, while I eat my dinner.' 

* It will help to keep you awake,' said Jack. 

* I 'm not so sure of that,' replied Cousin Trix. * How- 
ever, I can make the attempt.' 

And then as there was no more of the Dwarf's story 
to be got out of her for that day, the children fell to 
talking about other things. 



To the children's satisfaction, when she came into 
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the schoolroom on the following afternoon, Cousin Trix 
announced that she had found out where the Dwarf 
went, and that she now knew all about it 

' A little bird whispered it all into my ear this morn- 
ing,' she said ; ' so take your places, my dears, and 1 11 
tell it to you as fast as I can.' 

The children therefore took their seats round the fire, 
and Cousin Trix went on. 
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PART II. 




HE place that the Dwarf went to was a great 
forest, which stretched over many many 
miles of land. It was a dark gloomy 
forest, where the trees grew very large, and 
so close together that scarcely any daylight penetrated 
through them ; and all the people in the country round 
believed that the whole place was haunted. Not one of 
them, if they could have helped it, would have passed 
through it after nightfall ; and indeed by far the greater 
part of them would rather not pass through it either by 
night or day. Here, where the trees grew biggest and 
darkest, the unhappy Dwarf fixed his abode and built 
himself a hut. 

And then his new life began, and a very sorrowful 
life it was. He had indeed a good deal to do of one 
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kind or another (which was so far well), to enable him 
in such a lonely place to get any sort of living for him- 
self at all, but none of the work he ever did took a grain 
of the wrath and bitterness out of his heart. Instead 
of getting less bitter, the longer he lived the more and 
more angry and hard and full of hate he grew, till 
he seemed to have so stripped himself of human feel- 
ings that the few people who canie across him in the 
forest feared him (and with good reason) more than 
they did the wood-demons themselves. In fact, at last 
it began to be whispered abroad that he actually was 
one of the wood-demons in bodily shape, for any one 
either so ugly or so cruel no man or woman had ever 
before seen. 

Whatever had been by nature bad in the Dwarf was 
flourishing and growing and increasing like a green 
bay-tree : whatever had been good or loveable or noble > 
had all gone dead, as if some bitter frost had killed it. 
Before he had lived a year in the forest he had become 
so cruel in his hate, th^t if in the darkness any benighted 
wayfarer had lost his way, he would not have lifted his 
voice, or showed him a gleam from his lamp, to save 
him from perishing with hunger or cold. He only used 
to laugh bitterly to himself if in the long nights he ever 
heard a living creature calling for help. * Let the wan- 
dering wretch die,* was always his thought ; * it will be 
one fool and rogue the less in the world.* He never 
thought — poor, bitter-hearted Dwarf — that, if the world 

12 
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was really so sorrowfully full of rogues and fools, there 
was work enough in it, in trying to make them better 
for him and all other honest men to do. 

Slowly and sadly the time went on, and winter and 
summer had passed more than once over the Dwarf's 
head, when it chanced one night, as he was sitting 
brooding over his fire, that all at once he heard a curious 
wailing sound coming low and soft from the outside of 
his cottage door. It was a still, cold winter night, when 
all the forest by a rare chance seemed asleep, and the 
slightest sound was heard distinctly on the frosty air. 

'What's this now.^' thought the Dwarf to himself; 
and, the strange plaintive moaning being a kind of thing 
that he had never heard before, he sat erect on his seat 
and began to listen to it. 

For several minutes the sound came and went, now 
ceasing for a few minutes, and now beginning again, 
always in the same soft sorrowful way ; and then at last 
there came a little click to the latch, as if some hand 
that could hardly reach to it was trying to lift it up. 

On this the Dwarf started from his seat with a scowl 
as black as thunder on his brow. His door indeed was 
secured inside by a bar as big as his arm, so that it 
would have needed a pretty strong hand from without 
to have opened it, but the thought that anybody was 
even so much as trying to open it roused a perfect 
storm of indignation, exactly as if he had been insulted, 
in the Dwarfs breast. With one hand he caught up a 
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great club that he always kept by him ready for an 
emergency, and with the other, advancing to the door, 
he grasped the large bar that was drawn across it, and 
then in his most terrific voice he shouted out — 

* Who 's there ?' 

But no answer came. For a few moments all was as 
still as death ; and then all at once in the silence there 
came once more ihe little faint click upon the latch. 

In an instant (thinking to himself, 'You scoundrel, 
I '11 have you now !') the Dwarf shot back the bolt, and 
threw the door wide open ; and what do you think he 
saw.** Before him there was nothing but a tiny little 
figure of a child covered all over nearly to its knees 
with a flood of golden hair. 

He was so amazed at this sight that for several 
moments he stood staring straight before him, with 
his eyes open to twice their usual size ; it was full a 
dozen seconds before he could begin to speak. At 
last— 

'What are you doing here .^' he called out in a gruff 
angry voice. 

The child looked up into his face, and softly said — 

* I want to come in !' 

* I daresay you do ! ' retorted the Dwarf with a scorn- 
ful laugh. * But you won't get in, so be off with you ! 
If you stay here whimpering at my door I '11 send you 
off soon in a way you won't like. Now tramp, you 
fool!' And with that the Dwarf slammed the door 
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to again, and put up the heavy bar, and returned to his 
seat by the fire. 

But though he sat down again as he had sat before, 
and though all without was now once more quite still, 
the Dwarf somehow could not fall again into his former 
train of thought. He had been thinking of Lord Edgar, 
with the frantic unappeasable anger with which the 
poor unhappy creature always dwelt now on the 
memory of that false friend, and he tried to go on 
thinking of him, but try as he would he could not do 
it. He could think of nothing but that strange little 
white figure standing at the door, — ^wondering where it 
could have come from, and who it was, and what would 
become of it. 

* It will never live out there through the night, — ^such 
a bitter cold night as it is,* the Dwarf thought to him- 
self, and he shivered a little. He had let grown men 
before now He out in the frost and die, but he never 
until to-night had closed his door against a little child. 

It was curious how he could not forget it. He stirred 
his fire, and bent forward, and warmed his hands over 
the blaze. Yes, it was bitterly cold, and the ground 
outside as hard as iron with the frost. Nothing on, 
too, but a little white frock ! Why, a couple of hours — 
less than that — would freeze her to death ! And then, 
just as he had thought this, the low plaintive wailing 
sound came softly again, and the Dwarf's heart gave 
such a leap that it seemed to spring up to his throat. 
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It was folly and nonsense! He wouldn't budge a 
step to save the lives of all the children in Christendom ! 
he cried out savagely to himself next moment, and, 
knitting his brows, he sat doggedly fastened to his 
seat ; but, be as dogged and as obstinate as he liked, he 
could not keep himself from listening, almost without 
drawing breath, to every sound of the low moaning out- 
side, and each time it ceased his heart stood still, and 
each time it began anew his heart beat quick ; till at 
last, after a good many minutes had passed, it ceased 
altogether, and everything once more was quite still. 

Well, the wicked Dwarf would get peace now, you 
will think ! My dears, happily for himself the Dwarf 
was not quite so wicked as he wanted to be, and when 
the crying ceased he could not on any terms get peace 
at all. For ten minutes he sat with his hands upon 
his knees, and his eyes upon the door, wondering, with 
an intensity which he had no power to repress, whether 
the child was gone, — or was dying, — or dead ; till at 
last he could endure it no longer, and starting up, 
though almost in a passion with himself, he went once 
more to the door, and opened it and looked out. 

There was no little child then, standing before him, 
and looking up into his face, but a small white heap had 
fallen down upon the door-step, and was lying there 
quite still. 

*It*s dead!' the Dwarf thought instantly to himself, 
and a great trembling came all over him. He stood 
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looking at it, and feeling as if he did not dare to touch 
it. It lay there so quiet in its painless sleep, and a 
quarter of an hour ago how it had moaned and wailed ! 
A quarter of an hour ago, when he would not let it in ! 
Could it be dead already ? What if it was not dead, 
but was only in a sort of faint or trance, half-frozen with 
the cold ? 

The Dwarf stooped down slowly, almost as if he 
was afraid, and took it in his arms. As he lifted it 
he turned its face up to the light that was coming 
brightly through the open door. What a lovely little 
face it was ! like the faces of angels he had sometimes 
dreamed of long ago, — when he cared for angels (which 
he didn't now). Trembling with a strange kind of fear, 
he carried his burden in and laid it before the fire. 

Of what to do with it next he knew little enough, but 
by a kind of instinct he began, when he had brought it 
in, to chafe the little cold hands and feet. If life were 
still there at all, he knew that warmth would quicken it. 
Down upon his knees before the hot fire he rubbed and 
rubbed, his great hard palms touching the delicate flesh 
almost tenderly, as more and more eagerly he did his 
work, now chafing the small white arms, now pressing 
the cold feet, off which he had stripped the little stock- 
ings and shoes, and at last even warming them in his 
bosom, with all the time such strange feelings rising in 
his heart as he thought had all been dead and buried 
years ago. 
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At last the closed eyes opened. The Dwarf with a 
great start gave up his rubbing, and the two looked each 
into the other's face. 

'She'll be frightened now, and begin to cry,' the 
Dwarf thought bitterly within himself (for the poor 
Dwarf knew a good deal more about his hideousness 
now than he had done in the old days of his flatterers, 
when he was a prince) ; but she looked at him with 
great, bright blue eyes, and didn't cry one bit. Instead 
of crying, indeed, there came slowly about her lips, after 
she had given a good long gaze at him, a little soft 
contented smile, and, to the Dwarf's utter surprise, she 
curled her head round upon the arm that he had put 
beneath her to hold it up, until she had got it comfort- 
ably laid upon his shoulder, when she quietly shut her 
eyes again, just as if she meant to go cosily off to 
sleep. 

The Dwarf had certainly never been so much asto- 
nished in all his life ; and perhaps, too, in spite of all 
the hardness and cruelty and wickedness of the last 
couple of years, he had never in all his life been so 
much moved. His knees trembled under him as he 
rose up with the child in his arms, and held it for a 
minute close to him, with the thought coming strangely 
over him that for the first time since he came into the 
world he was pressing a living creature to his breast. 

The Dwarf sat down, and for a long hour the child 
slept in his arms. How can I tell you all the thoughts 
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that during that hour passed through his- mind ? Sad 
and strange enough thoughts they were ; some of them 
so angry and bitter, and full of the old suspicion and 
cruelty and hate, and some of them so sorrowful and 
gentle, and full of remorse. It was as though a good 
and a bad angel were fighting together within him ; the 
bad angel that had held possession of his whole heart 
so long fighting against one that, with her white robes 
and her golden hair, was like the child that was lying 
sleeping in his arms. 

It was late at night — he did not know how late — 
when at last the little thing opened her eyes again, and 
looked up once more in the Dwarf's face. 

' When she awakens she will want to go away, I sup- 
pose,' he had been thinking, half sadly, half bitterly, to 
himself; 'or the people who have lost her will come 
to-morrow and take her home,' — when the great blue 
eyes opened, and instead of saying a word about going 
away, or seeming to have any thought whatever of 
such a thing, the little creature just sighed out plain- 
tively — 

* I'm so hungry. Dwarf!' 

* My dear, I am sure you are ! What a goose I was 
not to think of that sooner!' the Dwarf eagerly re- 
plied ; and with that he started up and put the child 
down on the floor, and hurried away to his pantry to 
bring out something to eat. 

As you may suppose, however, there was not much 
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that was very savoury in the Dwarfs pantry. To tell 
the truth, he had nothing there whatever but some hard 
biscuits and a piece of mouldy cheese ; and when he 
brought them out and set them on the table, the little 
thing looked as if she did not know what in the world 
to do with them. 

* Ah, you're used to different sort of fare from this !' 
the Dwarf exclaimed half surlily, when he saw her per- 
plexity. 

But the child only quietly smiled, and, taking one of 
the hard biscuits in her hand, sat down on a little stool 
before the fire, and began in silence to munch away. 
Then the Dwarf too went back to ^ his seat, and for ten 
minutes not another word was said. 

The Dwarf sat looking at the child, and the child sat 
looking at the fire. She never turned her head till she 
had eaten all the biscuit up to the last crumb ; but when 
the whole of it was gone, then she composedly crossed 
her hands upon her knees, and, lifting up her face, began 
to speak. 

' Dwarf,' she said gravely, 'why do you live here ?' 

The Dwarf gave a start, and sat up in his chair. 
He had lived in the forest for a couple of years, and 
nobody yet had ever dared to put this question to him. 
The blood came rushing to his swarthy face, and made 
it uglier than ever, as he answered in a hoarse, fierce 
voice — 

' I live here because I hate the world and the people 
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in it. I live here because one of them did a gfreat injury 
to me long ago/ 

' Poor Dwarf!* said the child softly. 

The Dwarfs angry tone did not seem to frighten her 
the least bit in the world. 

'Poor Dwarf!' she said again, after a few moments, 
still more gently ; and then she edged her stool a little 
nearer to him, and quietly put her clasped hands on his 
knees. The Dwarf began to tremble, he did not know 
why. 

She sat looking up into his face with her large solemn 
eyes, so pityingly and so inquiringly that the Dwarf 
could not bear to meet their gaze, and turned his face 
away, knowing, as he did, that he did not deserve to 
have her seem so sorry for him ; and presently she said, 
in her low, clear voice, that was like the soft notes of 
a flute— 

' And so you live here all by yourself to try and grow 
better than the world ?' 

'No, I don't!' cried out the Dwarf fiercely. 'I'm 
not good ! I don't want to be good ! I don't believe 
in goodness !' cried the frantic Dwarf, and he stamped 
his foot, and ground his teeth, and scowled in such a 
rage that it was wonderful that the child didn't burst 
out crying on the instant for pure terror. 

But not she; .she never seemed to think of crying. 
Instead of doing anything of that kind she actually as 
soon as ever his burst of passion was over, stretched up 
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her hand, and took two or three of the Dwarfs great 
fingers into it, and began to stroke them and caress 
them softly, . saying nothing but 'Poor Dwarf!' once 
more, as if she could hardly speak for pity. For several 
moments she stroked the great rough cruel hand, and 
then she gently laid her cheek down on it, and let the 
whole of her golden hair fall on his knees. 

The Dwarf sat with his heart beating wildly, and with 
great tears gathering and swelling in his eyes. Who 
and what was this creature that had come to him, — this 
little white thing, that seemed as if she meant to make 
the earth once more like heaven to him ? As the soft 
cheek pressed his horny hand, the warm touch of it 
seemed to have power like a charm to change all his 
wrath and bitterness into remorse and grief and pas- 
sionate yearning. He sat looking at her, till all his 
heart burst out at last in a great sudden sob and cry. 

' Child, are you going to stay with me ? Oh, little 
golden child, stay with me !' he said. 

' Yes ; I will stay with you/ the child answered calmly. 
*We will live in the forest together awhile — ^we two. 
But to-night I am very tired,' said the little thing 
wearily, * for I have come a long way to-day, and my 
feet are sore.' 

' You shall come to bed. I wish I had a feather-bed 
to lay you on, and down pillows for your head,' said the 
Dwarf ; * but my mattress is hard, and my only pillow 
is a pillow of straw.' 
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' I shall not mind that/ answered the child, with a 
pleasant smile. 

And then the Dwarf took her in his arms and carried 
her to his own truckle-bed ; and he himself passed the 
night by the fireside. 

A very strange night it was, — full of fevered dreams 
and wild startings awake and busy tumultuous thoughts. 
A dozen times he went to the bed to look if the child 
were still there. Again and again he dreamt that people 
came and took her from him. It was broad daylight 
when he fell at length for the first time into a quiet 
sleep, and then he slept so soundly that when he awoke 
again the sun had been up for several hours, and ever so 
much (as he found) had been going on in the cottage, 
for the child had long been astir, and had lighted the 
fire and swept the floor and got the breakfast, — all as 
deftly and quietly as a little Brownie. 

'As deftly as a little whaty Cousin Trix .?' asked 
Roger, knitting his brows. 

'As a Brownie, my dear,' replied Cousin Trix. 
' Brownies are benevolent little fairies who have been 
wonderfully gifted with a taste for housemaid's work. 
In the families they frequent they come in the dead of 
the night, and in the most dexterous way fall to sweep- 
ing and cleaning, just like so many little scullery-maids. 
In one respect, however, they are not like this little 
child of mine, for a brownie, when she has got through 
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her night's labours, always makes a point of instantly 
vanishing, — ^probably, I should think, because, after doing 
so much dirty work, she feels that she cannot be very 
fit to be seen ; but this little thing did her work and 
didn't vanish, and though one would have supposed 
that, after sweeping out a room and lighting a fire, 
all in a white frock, she must have been a very grubby 
little object, the fact was so much the reverse that you 
would have thought her dress was fresher and cleaner 
than ever when she sat down at last by the fireside to 
wait until the Dwarf should awake.* 

She was sitting demurely on her little stool when .the 
Dwarf opened his eyes at last. 

*You sleep long in the morning. Dwarf,' she said 
immediately, with a little smile. 

' Have you been up long .^* asked the Dwarf, rubbing 
his eyes. And then he began to look about him. 
'Why, dear me, youVe lighted the fire P said the 
Dwarf. 

' Yes, I was very cold,' answered the child. 

' And you Ve — you Ve got the breakfast !' exclaimed 
the Dwarf. ' And — and — oh, blesis me ! you Ve swept 
the floor!' 

' Yes ; I 've swept the floor and got the breakfast,' 
answered the child very placidly. 

'And I was sound asleep all the time!' cried the 
Dwarf, feeling quite ashamed and uncomfortable. 
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' Yes ; you were very sound asleep/ replied the child. 
* But now come to breakfast, for I have been up so long 
that I am quite hungry.' 

So they both went and sat down at the table 
together, the child looking as much at home as if she 
had lived in the cottage all her life. 

* Dwarf,* she asked next, * will you say grace V 
'Will I say whatV cried the Dwarf, and opened his 

eyes to double their usual size. 

But instead of repeating her question she only said a 
little childish grace very softly to herself, and then they 
began their meal. 

* Child,' said the Dwarf, after a few minutes' silence, 
*tell me where you come from and who you are V 

* I come from far away,' answered the child. * I have 
lived in many places and seen many people.' 

* And did you come here into the forest by yourself?' 
asked the Dwarf? 

' I go everywhere by myself,' replied the child, with 
a strange quiet smile. 

* And, Child, what are you called ?' said the Dwarf. 

' I have many names,' said the child. ' People call 
me what they please.' 

Then the Dwarf looked into the child's face, and 
somehow feared to ask her any other question. 

' You must give me a name too,' she said presently. 
' Wherever I go I am given a name, and I keep it for a 
little while, and then — ' 
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She suddenly paused, and the Dwarf gave a great 
start forward in his chair, for it seemed to him all at 
once that the figure of the child was growing dim. 
He started up, and, hardly knowing what he did, he fell 
before her on his knees. 

'Little one, stay with me!* he cried out wildly. It 
seemed to him at that moment as though, if she went 
away from him, he should die. * Stay with me, — to be 
my blessing and my hope !' 

' I have been called Hope a good many times,' replied 
the child. ' It is a pretty name, but I am a little tired 
of it. I would rather you thought of something else.* 

' I would call you " Angel" if I might,* said the Dwarf, 
almost below his breath. 

But the child shook her head. 

* No ; that could not be,* she answered. 

' Then I will call you " Star,** he said, ' for you have 
come to me like a star in the night.' 

Well, with this name the child appeared to be satis- 
fied, and, as breakfast was over now, she got up and put 
the things away, just as she might have done if she had 
been the Dwarf's little housekeeper for years. 

' And now shall we have a walk in the forest r she 
asked next, when she had made everything orderly and 
nice. 

* You shall have a walk in the forest if you would 
like it,' replied the Dwarf ; and so they went out to- 
gether, hand in hand. 
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What a beautiful, strange, blessed walk it was! So 
many times the poor Dwarf had paced those dark and 
lonely forest paths with only hate and bitterness in his 
heart ; now, as he held Star's little hand, it was as if 
the gentle touch of it sent a warm current to his heart, 
that changed all his old wrath and cruelty into sadness 
and remorse and love. How the very forest seemed to 
smile upon him ! Through the leafless branches of the 
great trees the sun came down as if to kiss Star's golden 
hair ; there were birds above his head that sung as the 
forest birds seemed never to have sung before : steal- 
ing out from holes and crannies in the wood came 
living creatures who stood and looked with bright un- 
frightened gentle eyes at him and Star. Winter even 
though it was, he almost expected as he looked around 
him to see the forest flowers in bloom. 

' You must take me to all the prettiest places,' Star 
said, as they walked along, ' and you must tell me all 
about the beasts and birds. Do they all know you, 
and do you love them ? Do they come when the 
weather is very cold, and let you feed them out of 
your hand ?' 

* Alas, little Star,' answered the Dwarf sorrowfully, 
' I have never since I lived in the forest given food to 
any living thing but you.' 

' It is not too late ; we will feed them together,' said 
Star quietly, and still went on trustfully holding his 
hand. 
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* We will do many things together, — ^we two ; we will 
learn many things. The great world is so beautiful/ 
said the child. 

* Yes, it is beautiful,' answered the Dwarf trembling, 
* It is beautiful^ — God help me !* he cried ; for it seemed 
to him, as he walked on, as if it was a new world, and 
not the same one that he had ever known before in all 
his life. 

*When I get tired can you carry me, Dwarf.?' the 
child asked presently. 

' You are so small and light. Star, that I could carry 
you the whole day long,* the Dwarf replied. * Are you 
tired now } ' 

' The rough roots of the trees hurt my feet,' she said. 

So then he took her in his arms, and they went on 
so through the forest, with his shoulder making a pillow 
for her golden head. 

It seemed to the Dwarf that day as if all his life for 
these two last years had been some wicked and dread- 
ful dream. Had he really passed these long and deso- 
late years cursing and hating his fellow-men } He shud- 
dered and trembled all the day with an indescribable 
horror and misery and remorse ; and presently a feeling 
of such terror and shame came over him that he shrank 
from the sight of the child, and would, if he could, have 
hidden himself from her. But she would not let him. 
When he stole out of the cottage and tried to conceal 
himself amongst the trees, she came to seek him, and 

13 
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plaintively called him to come again to her. * Dwarf, 
come back and talk to me !* * Dwarf, come back and 
play with me V she cried ; and he had no choice but 
to return, and let her take his hand, and draw him 
once more into the house. 

* You should not go away from me, you know/ she 
said to him quite gravely once^ 'because we have so 
many things to say to one another/ 

'So many things, have we.V the Dwarf asked, with 
a faint smile. 'What are they. Star? Tell me sonle 
of them.' 

' You have to teadi me all the things you know,' she 
answered. 'Living here alone you must learn and 
think about so many things. Let us sit down together, 
Dwarf, and tell me some of them/ 

' I can't, child ! I can't V the poor Dwarf cried. ' I 
have learnt nothing in the forest that is holy or good. 
I would as soon take a cup of poison and make you 
drink it as tell you the things that I have thought since 
I have lived here.' 

* Poor Dwarf!' the child said softly. 

Whenever the Dwarf got agitated, and began to tell 
her how wicked he had been, it was curious that it 
never seemed to frighten Star the least bit in the world, 
but only to make her so very very sorry for him. ' Poor 
Dwarf!' she said ; and when presently he put down his 
head upon his hands, and covered up his face, she softly 
began to stroke his rough coarse matted hair. 
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It would take me all the evening, Children, [said 
Cousin Trix,] if I were to tell you everything that 
Star and the Dwarf did during this day and the days 
that followed. I have told you enough already to 
show you that it was the beginning of a new life for 
the Dwarf, and the greater part of all the rest of it you 
must imagine for yourselves. How before long she 
changed the aspect of all the world to him I think you 
can easily conceive. Even the love that he had had for 
Lord Edgar long ago was not so perfect and pure and 
beautiful as that which after a little while filled his 
whole soul for little Star, for the mere sight of Star, — 
the sound of her little childish voice that went singing 
through the house, — the touch of her little hand or of 
her lips, all seemed to have a power that was inde- 
scribable to banish from him every wicked feeling and 
every cruel thought. So passionately did he love her 
that it was at last as if the child's very nature had 
begun to grow into his, and as if when they sat to- 
gether her spirit was passing into him. Strange thoughts 
that did not seem to be Ais thoughts used to come to 
him, and strange feelings that he had never known 
befofe, and that filled the poor, rude, almost lost heart 
with such passionate awe and joy that sometimes, 
though she tried to prevent him, he would fall down 
at the child's feet, and hide his face upon her knees, 
and break out loud into wild blessings on her. 

By degrees the dark -winter passed, and the short 
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days lengthened into spring. There never had been a 
spring in all the Dwarfs life before that came so early. 
Long before in other years the snow was wont to be off 
the ground, this year the buds were swelling in the 
forest, and violets and primroses were all in flower 
round the mossy roots of the old trees. It seemed 
like May while it was still March, — a warm, sunny, blue- 
skied May. 

They used to go out and sit in the forest for hours 
together, — sometimes for nearly the whole of the long 
bright day. . * Come out with me and play,' little Star 
would always say, and she would take the Dwarf by 
*the hand and lead him away (for he cared for nothing 
in the world but to do what pleased her) wherever she 
liked ; but when she had brought him to some favourite 
seat, and had filled her lap and his with flowers, some- 
how they never went on playing very long. 

* Dwarf, you are grown up, and must be very wise. 
Tell me something to make me wise too,' the child 
would say; and then she would begin to ask him 
questions, and he would try to answer her ; but always, 
when any talk that they had together was ended, he 
knew in his heart that Star had taught him and told 
to him far more than he had taught her. 

They were strange solemn beautiful things that Star 
would tell him, — stories of angels and good men, and 
tales of long endurance, and hope, and faith, and love. 
She told him of those who had spent their lives to make 
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the world a little happier and better ; of men who had 
died rather than lose sight of God ; of women whose 
love and heroism had made them great. 

' Star, where do you learn so many stories ?' the 
Dwarf would ask her sometimes. 

But whenever the Dwarf asked that, the child would 
only softly smile and shake her head. She had a 
strange sweet far-off smile that used often to come 
when the Dwarf asked questions of her, and that never 
came without sending a sharp pang to his heart, for 
when Star smiled so the Dwarf knew there was a 
mystery between them that he could not see into, and 
that though she sat by his side, and held his hand, and 
laid her head upon his bosom, yet that it was only 
one-half of little Star that was his, or that he could 
understand. 

Many and many were the thoughts during those days 
that came into the Dwarfs mind about his future life. 
This present life in the forest — it was beautiful to him 
now, but yet something always seemed to be whispering 
to him that his work was waiting for him elsewhere. 
He who had been so cruel and full of hate, he must 
go back amongst his fellow-creatures and make them 
bless him. So one day at last (though half-sorrowfully, 
for the spirit was more willing than the flesh) he said 
to the child — 

' Star, shall we some day leave the forest and go into 
the world together — ^you and I ?' 
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' You shall go back to the world, — but not yet for a 
little while/ answered the child softly. 

And then when he would have gone on speaking she 
prevented him by beginning to sing one of her little 
songs. 

She used to sing as sweetly and as naturally as the 
birds out in the forest She would sing half the long 
day through, and day after day she always sang new 
songs, which were sometimes merry and sometimes sad, 
and always sweet She used to try and teach them 
now and then to the Dwarf, but when the Dwarf began 
to sing he always made such a fearful croaking that 
Star would laugh outright The poor Dwarf had no 
turn for music at all, but he loved better than most 
things on earth to hear the child sing, and sometimes 
the words of her little hymns and songs would stay 
with him (though the tunes would not), and all day 
long, or through the night even while he dreamed, they 
would go jingling on and ringing in his ears, and he 
would find himself, without thinking of it, saying the 
simple little verses over and over again, till at last, 
perhaps, quite suddenly, the loving tender meaning in 
them would sink into his heart, and take root there, 
and stay for ever after. 

She used to put her arms every night about his neck 
and kiss him when she went to bed. There was often a 
wistful look in her face when she did this, and one night 
at last she said when she came to him — 
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'I should like to kneel down here, and say my 
prayers.' And she knelt down by the Dwarfs side, 
and folded her hands and said them softly. 

And then after that she always said them beside him, 
he sitting on his chair, and she kneeling down close to 
him with her hands upon his knees. 

Many thoughts used to come into the Dwarfs heart 
as he sat so and listened to her, and gradually and 
slowly vague desires within him grew into great earnest 
passionate longings, until at last one night, when the 
child as usual was going to kneel beside him, the 
Dwarf said, trembling— 

* Star, let us kneel together.' 

And then, as they were kneeling side by side — 

* Little Star, pray for me !' the Dwarf cried, sobbing, 
and covered up his face with his hands. 

That night, when Star's prayer was ended, there was 
a bright beautiful light shining in her eyes. 

' I am your child in very truth now!' she said joy- 
fully, and stretched up her arms to clasp them round 
his neck. 

Yet, though she had been so glad to-night, when the 
next morning came there was a strange solemnity and 
tender sadness in the child's look, and she went about 
all day softly and quietly, singing hardly at all, except 
one little plaintive song, which had something in it that 
sank, he scarcely knew why, like a sad sweet knell on 
the Dwarf's heart 
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* Little Star, why do you sing nothing but that one 
song to-day ?' he asked her once, but the child only 
answered him with one of her mysterious far-off smiles, 
and, shaking Tier head, began the plaintive little tune 
again. 

For a long time, when evening came, she sat at his 
feet, leaning her head upon his knees, and talking to 
him softly and tenderly. She had often sat so before, 
letting him stroke her golden hair. This evening, as 
the sun shone full upon her, it kindled all that golden 
hair so gloriously that to the Dwarfs eyes a dazzling 
light seemed to come out from it, and it was as though 
there were a halo round the child's head, like the halo 
about a saint. 

* I think I never yet saw the sunshine so bright,' said 
the Dwarf, and shaded his eyes, for the light blinded 
him. 

' Nay, you shall see it brighter yet !' the child replied 
with a joyful smile. 

He knelt down by her side again when bedtime 
came, and once more little Star prayed. Then she 
kissed him and bade him good-night. But suddenly, 
when she had kissed him once, she turned back again, 
and looked him in the face, and kissed him a second 
time, and cried. 

'Star, why do you cry ?* the Dwarf asked, fearing he 
knew not what. 

'Because the world is so wide !' the child said softly. 
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And then once more she kissed him, iand went away 
slowly, but smiling through her tears. 

That night the Dwarf had a strange, vivid dream. 
He thought that he was lying awalce in his bed, whea 
suddenly a soft unearthly light began to fill the room, 
which gradually grew brighter and more silvery than 
sunlight, till at last he could not look at it, and lay 
astonished, with his eyes closed, fearing and praying. 
And then presently a soft hand touched his forehead, 
and, looking up, he thought he saw the child standing 
by his bedside. But it was, and yet was not, his little 
Star. It was Star changed from an earthly child into 
an angel, with silver shining wings, and the bright glory 
of her hair all lifted up around her head into a burning 
golden cloud. The Dwarf lay with wide-open eyes and 
looked at her ; and as he gazed it seemed to him that 
for the first time he knew who and what she was. 

She stood for a few moments looking tenderly and 
sadly in his face, and then in a voice that was like the 
child's voice, and yet different — 

' I have come to bid farewell to you,* she said, * for 
my work here is ended now, and my Master has sent 
me on another journey. You have fought your fight. 
Dwarf, and won your battle ! Go back now amongst the 
men whom you have wronged, and help to do justice 
in the earth. I would stSy longer with you if I might ; 
but I cannot stay !' 

'You are not going from me!* the Dwarf thought 
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then that he cried out wildly ; but when he tried to rise 
and grasp at the child's robe he could not do it 

' Yes, I am going from you/ she answered softly and 
sadly. ' I must go to my work as you to yours, and 
you shall see my face no more. But when you are 
in trouble — when you need me — I shall be near you 
still/ 

* And how am I to live without you ? I cannot live ! 
I cannot live !' the poor Dwarf cried. 

But she laid her finger on his lips. 

* Hush ! You will live,' she answered gently. * You 
will live to love others as you have loved me.' And 
then she stooped down over him, and, weeping, the 
Dwarf thought, as she did it, she kissed his brow. 
'Farewell!' she said. 'You will go back, forgiven, to 
a new life. Farewell !' 

The last word came like a soft, plaintive sigh, and as 
she uttered it it seemed to the Dwarf that the strange 
brightness all around her slowly began to fade away. 
As he strained his eyes to try and see her still through 
the gathering darkness, a mist came over them that 
made everything grow indistinct. He tried to rise or 
speak, and could not ; the cloud that was before his eyes 
seemed stealing upwards over his brain. He struggled 
for a few moments, but it was as if a great invisible 
power was fighting with him ; and at last the Dwarf 
fell into a deep and dreamless sleep. 

It was broad daylight when he again awoke, and the 
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sun was shining through his window. He sat up and 
rubbed his eyes. What strange terror was this that was 
hanging still about him ? That vision in the night had 
been a dream ; it mus^ have been a dream, he said. His 
little Star, no doubt, had all the night been quietly 
sleeping in her bed. But yet the Dwarf's knees trembled 
as he rose and dressed himself. 

The sun had been up for many hours : it was not the 
child's habit usually to sleep so late. 

' Little Star, are you not awake ?* he called out 
through the open door. 

But no Star answered. With passionate haste the 
Dwarf threw on his clothes, and hurried into the room 
where the child slept : and then with a great cry, as if 
his heart would break, he fell down, wildly sobbing, on 
his knees beside Star's empty bed. 



' And was she really gone, then ? Oh, poor Dwarf!* 
cried little Mabel ; and all the children seemed inclined 
to say ' Poor Dwarf!' too. 

'And what in the world did he do. Cousin Trix.?' 
asked Jack, who was very tender-hearted, and was 
wondering to himself what Ae should do if he were to 
awake one morning and find that there was no Queen 
Mab. ' Why, it was enough to make him as bad again 
as he had been before !* 
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'Well, no, Jack, I don't see that,* replied Cousin 
Trix. * He had become bad before because the person 
he had loved best and believed to be good proved false. 
People don't turn wicked — unless they are very weak 
and silly indeed — simply because they have something 
to bear that makes them very sad. Little good would 
Star have done to the Dwarf, if, as soon as he had lost 
her, he had shown his sorrow by making himself as bad 
again as he had been before she came ! But I am 
happy to say the thought of doing such a thing never 
so much as crossed the Dwarf's mind. The only kind 
of thing he thought of, on the contrary, was how he 
could lead such a life as should make him ever worthy 
to be where the child was again ; and, for all the rest of 
the time he lived on this earth, that was what he cared 
about and strove for more than anything else.' 

* And did he leave the forest soon ?' asked Roger. 

' Yes ; he left the forest almost immediately,' an- 
swered Cousin Trix, ' and went and took a house in a 
large town. And as soon as ever he had furnished it 
(which he did quite plainly, and merely hired a couple 
of servants ; for, though he had returned to the world, 
he had no intention of ever living in it as a prince 
again), he iegan to look about him and see what work 
there was for him to do. And, I promise you, he was 
not long in finding plenty, for he soon discovered so 
many sorrowful people that he could help, and so many 
starving people that he could feed, that he had as much 
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upon his hands as filled all his time from morning to 
night/ 

* But, Cousin Trix, when he was so dreadfully ugly, 
didn't he frighten everybody ?* asked Daisy. 

* Well, Daisy, I must confess that was a difficulty at 
the beginning,' replied Cousin Trix ; ' and to tell the 
truth, when he came out of the forest he was so wild 
and hideous to look at that he quite scared the people 
out of the streets. But his very first act was to go into 
a barber's shop, where (though not without some diffi- 
culty, for the barber, who was a timid man, nearly 
fainted when he saw him) he got himself nicely shaven 
and trimmed ; and then he sent for the most skilful 
tailor in all the town, who made him a suit of clothes so 
cleverly that when he wore them he looked straighter 
and taller and slimmer than he had ever done in all his 
life before. And though to the end of his days there is 
no denying that he continued to be remarkably plain, 
yet, as time went on, and as year after year he grew 
kinder and gentler and more full of charity to his 
fellow-men, it was wonderful how much of his original 
ugliness and deformity seemed to go out of the Dwarf's 
face, and how sometimes even a strange kind of beauty 
came into it, to such a degree that those who knew him 
best would actually declare that, in spite of its large 
coarse clumsy features, there were moments when it was 
like the face of an angel, 

* And if this was ever true,' said Cousin Trix, after a 
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little pause, ' I myself should fancy that these were the 
moments when little Star was nearest to him, standing 
by his side perhaps, or holding his hand, or even, it 
might be, lying once more upon his bosom, as she had 
lain so often. For to hitn^ at least, it often seemed as 
if she came back and stayed a little while with him ; 
and often when he was weary he would call her, and 
would always, after he thought she had been near him, 
rise up again in a few minutes comforted and refreshed, 
and go back to his work with new heart and hope. 
Whether she really came to him, or whether he only 
fell asleep and dreamed that she did, of course. Chil- 
dren/ added Cousin Trix, ' I cannot say ; but, for my 
own part, I think we may believe many worse things 
than that we have guardian angels near us.' 

This was the end of Cousin Trix's story ; but the 
children were made a little grave by her last words, 
and no one said anything for a few moments after they 
had been spoken. In half a minute or so, however, the 
gabbling little tongues, which were never silent long, had 
begun to wag again freely enough, and the children 
chattered to their hearts' content round Cousin Trix's 
chair till the dressing-bell rang. 



The children had not guessed that it would be so, 
but the Dwarf's story was the last that Cousin Trix 
told them. She was too busy the next day to come 
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to the schoolroom for more than a few minutes, and 
for the two or three days after that she was too busy 
to come at all. She had her hands full of one thing 
or another from morning to night, and though the chil- 
dren contrived to hang about her a good deal, and 
impede her progress in various ways (as the manner 
of children is), yet they never caught her, in the school- 
room or out of it, in circumstances that made the 
telling of a story to them even possible. 

And so her marriage-day came at last before another 
tale was told. 
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Athenceum, 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England ; 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Illustrated 

by Morgan. Fcap. 8vo; price 5«. cloth i 5*. 6rf. gilt edges. 

"We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to interpret to her 
children the noble lives of her greatest men." — Athenasum, 

The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Written and Dlustrated by Thomas Hood. Quarto, price 2«. 6</. 
coloured plates. 

" Full of fun and of good innocent humour. The Illustrations are excellent"— 7?ke Critic. 

WORKS BY M. BETHAM EDWARDS- 

The Primrose Pilgrimage. 

A Woodland Story, by M. Betham Edwards, with illustrations by 

T. R. Magquoid. Imperial 16mo., price 2«. ^d, cloth, 3«. 6</. coloured, 

gilt edges. 

*' One of the best books of children's verse that has appeared since the early days cf 
Mary Howitt."— ^oncoi^ormtf^. 
" The Poems are full of interest, and the Illustrations charming."— ^r< Journal, 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine, 

By M. Betham Edwards. With Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. 
Price 3«. 6(i. cloth; As. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
*' Full of amusing incidents, good stories, and sprightly pictures."~7'Ae JHal, 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Stories of Wales. By M. Betham Edwards. Illus- 
trated by F. J. Skill. Price 38. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 



Nursery Fun ; 

Or, the Little Folks* Picture Book. The Illustrations by C. H. 
Bennett. Quarto, price 28. 6d. coloured plates. 
** Will be greeted with shouts of laughter in any nursery.*'— 7'A« CfrUie. 

Play-Room Stories; 

Or, How to make Peace. By Georgiana M. Craik. With IlluE- 
trations by C. Green. Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; As. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

"Tbia Book will come with * peace' u^xiVX&'idu^ioto many a crowded playroom.*' 
'^rfydumal. 
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ALFRED ELWES* BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo. price 5s. each cloth. 

Luke Ashleigh ; 

Or, School Life in Holland. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 
" The author's best book, by a writer whose popularity with boys is sresLt"—Atheiueum» 

Guy Rivers ; 

Or, a Boy's Struggles in the Great World. 

Ralph Seabrooke; 

Or, The Adventures of a Young Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. 

Frank and Andrea ; 

Or f^orest Life in the Island of Sardinia. 

Paul Blake ; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Porsica and Monte 
Cristo. 

Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 

and comprising a brief History of Navigation. By Alfred £l\?s8. 

With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 58, cloth. 

** The volume is replete with valiutble and interesting information ; and we cordially 
recommend it as a iiseful auxiliary in the school-room, and entertaining companion in the 
library," — Morning Post. 



WILLIAM DALTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

With Illustrations; Fcap. 8vo. price 58. each cloth . 

Lost in Ceylon ; 

The Story of a Boy and Girl's Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. Blustrated by Weir. 

" Clerer, exciting and full of true descriptions of the creatures and sights in that 
noble island."— Xt/«rary Gazette. 

The White Elephant ; 

Or the Hunters of Ava, and the King of the Golden Foot. Illustrated 
by Weir. 
" Full of dash, nerve and spirit, and withal freshness."— Lt^ary Gazette. 

The War Tiger; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Ya^as^-'^^^'^k-S^^sNsS. 
and his Lad Chow. Dlustrated by B.. ^. llla\?ra.\*'a, 
** A tale ofUreJj adveiitare vigoroiuly t6lLd,KQd cmVi^iViATBaR^ <SQCs\wa\»SRK«s»&£^««^* 
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The Faithful Hound. 

A Stoiy in Verse, founded on fact. By Lady Thomas. With Illus- 
trations by £L Weir. Imperial 16mo, price 28. 6(L cloth; 3s, 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. Illustrated by 
H. Weir. Second Edition. 28, 6d, cloth ; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
" The dedication of these pretty tales, prove by whom they are written ; they are inde- 
libly stamped with that natural and graceftil method of amusing while instructing, which 
only persons of genius possess."— ^rf Journal, 



THOMAS HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips; 

Or, Little Bits for Little Birds. Being Easy Lessons for One Month 
in Words of One Syllable, and a Story to read for each Week. By 
Mrs. Brod£bip. With Fiity Illustrations by her Brother, Thomas 
Hood. Foolscap Qnarto, price 9«., cloth, 48, 6r/. coloured, gilt edges. 
** A perfectly delightful reading-book foi the little ones,**— -Gtiordian, 

Merry Songs for Little Voices ; 

The words by Mrs. Brodebip; set to music by Thomas Murbt, 

with 40 illustrations by Thomas Hood. Fcap. 4to., price 5«. cloth. 

" The merriment is not without meaning or moral, and the songs are enlivened by 
quaint little cuts,**-'Saiurday Review, 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane ; 

A Patchwork of Story and Song, by Frances Freelino Broderip. 
Illustrated by her brother Thomas Hood. Super royal 16mo. price 
d«. 6d. cloth, 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
. ** Hans Andersen has a formidable rival in this gentle lady.**— Jr/ Journal, 

My Grandmother's Budget 

of Stories and Verses. By Frances Freelino Broderip. Illustrated 
by her brother, Thomas Hood. Price Ss, 6</. cloth; 49. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 

*< Some of the most charming little inreiitlons that ever adorned the department of 
literature."— ///tM<ra/«(2 Times, 

Tiny Tadpole; 

And other Tales. By Frances Freelino Broderip. With Dlus- 
trations by her Brother. Super-Royal l6mo. price Ss, 6d, cloth; 
48, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
** A remarkable book, by the brotlier and sister of a fkmily in which genius and fun are 
inherited."— Sflrfurctoy Review. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

Bj JPrances Frkslinq 'Bilod^s.t?. Illustrated by her Brother. 
Super Royal 16mo price ^s. ^. t\o\\i\ ^8. ^A. <^^\n«d^ ^t edf^es. 
" The Fables contain the bi^ple^t v^n«Vin«Qi tnx^tuM&i^Vmfims^ ii)^>acata«Ki6n&r~ 
^rt Journal, 
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CAPTAIN MARRYAT'5 DAUGHTER. 

What became of Tommy; 

Bj Emilia Mabbtat Nobbis. With Illastrations by Absolon. 
Super-royal l6mo., price 28. 6d., cloth, 3s. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 

A Week by Themselves ; 

By Emilia Mabbtat Nobbis, with illastrations by Cathabine A. 
Edwards. Super royal 16mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 
** Our younger readers ^Hll be charmed with a story of some youthful Crusoes, written 
by the daughter of Captain Marryat."~G«ar(fta». 

Harry at School ; 

By Emilia Mabbtat. With Illastrations by Absolon. Super 
Boyal 16mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Long Evenings; 

Or, Stories for My Little Friends, by Emilia Mabbtat. Illustrated by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Price 2^. 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt 
edges. 

LANDELL'S INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical Illustrated Guide to the useful employment of Leisure 
Hours. By E. Landklls. With Two Hundred Cuts. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6</., cloth. 

** A new and valuable form of endless axanBement."~NoticonJbrti^t. 

** We recommend it to all who hare children to be instructed and amused.** — Eoonomiit, 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, 

And Book of Recreation. By E. and A. Landells. Fourth Edition. 
With 200 Illustrations. Royal 16mo. price 28. 6d. cloth. 
*' A perfect magazine of information." — lUtutrated New o Vie World. 

Home Pastime; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. By 
K Landells. New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s, 6</. complete, with 
the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 
♦»♦ By this novel and ingenious "Pastime,** Twelve beautiful Models can 

be made by Children from the Cards. 

" As a delightftil exercise of ingenuity, and a most senrible mode of passing a winter's 
erening, we commend the Child's own Toy Maker.** — lUuitmted Sew». 

** She Id be in every house blessed with the presence of children." — The Field, 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker; 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter-press 

and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. By E. Landells. 

Price 28, in a neat Envelope. 
** A moet excellent mode of educating both eye and hand in the k\N$y«\ftA^^ V»:«>^T — 
BngHA Chwn^unan, 
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THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse. By 

Thomas and Jane Hood. Illnstrated by T. Hood, Jun. Second 

Edition. Super-royal 16mo; price 3«. 6t/. cloth; 4*. 6d, coloured 

gilt edges. 

** These tales are charming:. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recommend all grown 
up people should study * Fairy Land'— ^Zocilrtrood.'" 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface by his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son. Fourth 
Edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 2«. 6d., coloured. 
*' The Illustrations are intensely humourous."— TAe Critic. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF " TRIUMPHS OF STEAM," ETC 

Meadow Lea ; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on fact. With Illustra- 
tions by John Gilbert. Fcap. Svo. price 4«. 6d, cloth ; 5s. gi!i edges. 

The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories from the lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
Illustrations by J. Gilbebt. Dedicated by permission to Robert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Royal l6mo, price 3«. 6d, 
cloth; 48. 6dL, coloured, gilt edges. 
** A most delicious rolume of examples."— if r^ Journal, 

Our Eastern Empire ; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition, with 

Continuation to the Proclamation . of Queen Victoria. With Four 

niustrations. Royal l6mo. cloth 3s. 6d.; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the progress of our Empire In 
the East. The tales are told with admii-able clearness." — Athenaum. 

Might not Right ; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illus- 
trated by J. Gilbert. Royal 16mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. Qd. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

"With the fortunes of Columbus, Cortes, and Pizarro, for the staple of these stories, the- 
writer has succeeded in producing a very interesting volume." — lUuttirated Newt. 

Tuppy ; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. By the Author of " The Triumphs 

of Steam," etc., etc. Illustrated by Habrison Weib. Super Royal 

26mo. price 2*. 6d. cloth; 3^. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

"A very intelUgent donkey, worthy of th« ddatinction conferred upon him by the arti«t.'* 
'■^jiri Jottmal. 
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Rhymes and Pictures, 

By William Newman. 12 Illustrations. Price 6d, plain, 1*. 
coloured. 2«. 6d, on linen, and bound in cloth. 

1 . The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

3. The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 

4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 

5. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

6. The History of a Golden Sovereign. 

%♦ Nos. 1 to 3 and 4 to 6, may be had bound in Two Volumes. Cloth 
price 2s. each, plain; Ss. 6d. coloured. 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bqrsill. First and Second 
Series each containing Eighteen Original Designs. 4to price 2«. each 
plain ; 28, 6d. coloured. 
''Uncommonly clever— some wonderful effects are produced."^ 7%« Press, 



Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illustrated by C. H. Bennett, With Ninety Engravings. New 
Edition. Fcap. 4to., price 35. 6d, cloth, plain, or 6a. coloured. 

** The illustrations are all so replete with fun and ima^nation, that we scarcely know 
who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 
chubby grandchild who gets it, for a Chi-istmas-Box."— 2^o<c» and Queries. 

Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peter Puzzlewell, Esq., of Rebus Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Phiz. 16mo, 2«. 6^. cloth, 

Clara Hope ; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milner. With Frontispiece 
by Birket Foster. Fcap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d, cloth; 4s, 6d, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

**A beaotifhl narrative, showing bow bad habits may be eradicated, and evil tempers 
sabdned." — British Mother's Jottrmd, 



\ 
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, BY W. H. C. KINGSTON. 

Our Soldiers; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Army during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece from a Painting in the Victoria Cross 
Gallery. Second Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 3«. cloth; 38. 6d, gilt edges. 

Our Sailors ; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements an.l Gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy daring the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. With Frontis- 
piece. Second Edition. Price 3«. cloth; 3*. 6rf. gilt edges. 
*' These volnmes abandantly prove that both onr officers and men in the Army and Kavy, 
have been found ito ready as ever to dare, and to do as M'as dared and done of yore." 



W. H. G. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations. Fcap. 8yo. price 5*. each, cloth. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old School. 

" Tliere is aboat all Mr. Kinpcstou's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, and cheery 
good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well as most interesting reading." — 
Era. 

*• With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English anthor who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adventure."— ///tM/rofcd News, 

Will Weatherhelra ; 

Or, the Tarn of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures. 

Fred Markham in Russia; 

Or, the Boy Trayellers in the Land of the Czar. 

Saltwater; 

Or Neil D*Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. 

Mark Seaworth; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. Second Edition. 

Peter the Whaler ; 

His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Kegions. Third Edition. 



Distant Homes; 

Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. L E. Aylmer. 
With niustrations. Price Bs. 6d. cloth ; As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' English children will be delighted with the history of the Oraham Family, and be 
enabled to form pleasant and trnthiUl conceptions of the * Distant Homes' inhabited by 
Me£r kindred. ''•^Athenceum. 
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The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illustrated 
by H. Weir. 2«. 6rf. cloth j 3«. 6rf. coloured, gilt edges. 

"Moit amusingly and wittily told.**.~Moming Herald. 

Historical Acting Charades; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author of " Cat and 
])og,'* etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price 3«, 6d. cloth gilt edges. 

*'A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical yalneJ'^^JlbutreUedNewt, 

The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-five Dlustrations by Richard Dotlb. Beautifully printed. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 4to. price 28. &d. cloth; 88,6(1, 
coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges. 

*' In Doyle's drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will secure the book a 
place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite Uie imaginations of children.** 
—lUuttratea Times. 



Granny's Wonderful Chair ; 

And its Tales of Fairy Times. By Frances Browne. Illustrations 
by Kbnny Meadows. 3«. 6d. cloth, As 6d, coloured. 

** One of the happiest blendings of marvel and moral we have ever seen." — Literary 
GaseUe, 

The Early Dawn ; 

Or, Stories to Think about Illustrated by H. Weir, etc Small 
4ta; price 2«. 6d. cloth; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Angelo ; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Geraldine E. Jewsburt, 
author of " The Adopted Child," etc. Illustrations by J. Abrolon. 
Second Edition. Frice 2«. 6d, cloth; 38, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
**Ab pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's i\B.y.**— Examiner. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. Small 4to.; price 
38,6d, doth; 48, 6dL coloured. 

** Cleverly written, abonndtaig hi frolic and pathos, and faicnlcates so pnre a moral, that 
we must pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of Magic,' 
as a whid&ll from * The Christmas Tree*. "—-Athetuntm, 



\ 
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Faggots for the Fire Side ; 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Feteb Farley. With Twelve 

Tinted Illustrations. New £dition. Foolbcap 8vo.; 3«. Gd,, cloth; 

4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A new book bv Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
Rnglish language is spoken and read. He has a happy method of conveying information, 
while seeming to address himself to tlie imagination. — The Critic. 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child ; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Keligion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By "Mrs, M'Dodgaix. Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations. 3s. 6d, cloth. 
** All is new, interesting, and admirably told."— CAurcA a7ul State Gazette. 

Kate and Rosalind ; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of ** Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores," etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, cloth; As, gilt edges. 

*' A book of unusual merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a fineedom and boldness seldom met with."— C/iurcA of England QiMrterltf, 

** The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpasseof since the best days 
ofMiss Edgeworth."— i^ra«^'« Magazine. 

Clarissa Donnelly; 

Or, The History of an Adopted Child. By Geraldinb E, 

Jbwsburt. With an Illustration by JoiiN Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, 

3s, Gd, cloth; As. gilt edges. 

"With wonderful power, only to be matched by as admirable a simplicity. Miss Jewsbury 
has narrated the history of a child. For nobility of purpose, for simple, nervous writing, 
and for artistic construction, it is one of the most valuable works of the day." — Ladjfi 
Companion. 

The Discontented Children ; 

And How they were Cured. By M. and E. Kirbt. Illustrated 

by H. K. Browne (Phiz.). Third edition^ price 2«. 6</. cloth; 

3s. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

**We know no better method of banishing 'discontent * firom school-room and nursery 
than by introducing this wise and clever story to their inmates."— ii/*/ Journal, 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M, and 
£. KiRBY. With Illustrations by II. E« Browhe. Second Edition. 
Price 2s, 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes bef@re a Fall. By ^I. and £. Kibbt. Illustrated by 
Absolon. Price 2s, 6d, cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

"It Is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might hare written on the same theme."— 
2^ Press. 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2«. 6d., in fancy boards, 

or mounted on cloth, Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written a d Dlustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

The Careless Chicken ; 

By the Baron Krakemsides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Krakemsides, of Burstenoudelafcn Castle, niustratcd 
by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise ; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates. Price 28, 6d, fancy boards; or 3s. Qd mounted on cloth. 



The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificently Illuminated by The 
Son op a Genius. Price 28. infancy cover, 

*' Magnificent in suggestion, and most comical in expression ! ^^—Alhencewn. 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. Author of " Life ot 
Stothard," " Trelawny," etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3«. 6c?. cloth; As. Qd. coloured, gilt edges. 

"A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faithfully described by Mrs. BrsLV, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, her exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in ndry lore, have given a freshness to the little volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the origin of such tales and legends." — Art Journal. 

A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. K. Browne (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Landseer, 
J. Leech, J. S. Prout, II. Weir, etc. New Edition. Royal 4to., 
bound in a new and Elegant Cover, price 3«. Gd. plain; 75. 6d. coloured; 
10«. 6d, mounted on doth and coloured. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. A Book for Girls. By Leonora. 
G. Bell. Frontispiece by J. Absoloi(. E^o^.^nq^^t^.^'i.*.^^.^^^^ 
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Blind Man's Holiday ; 

Or Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of " Mia and Charlie," 
** Sidney Grey," etc. Illustrated by John Absolon. Super Royal 
16mo. price 3s. 6d, cloth; As, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. Absolon. Square fcap. 8 to, price 5«., cloth; 
7s. half-bound morocco, Boxburghe style; 10«. 6d. antique morocco. 

Mr. Absolon's graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the Tolume : altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the * Vicar' as we have seen. Mrs. Primrose herself would 
consider it * well dressed.* "—Art Journal, 

** A delightfiil edition of one of the most delightful of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this Tolome attractire to any lover of books." — Edinburgh Guanuan, 

The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grandfather Gret. With Illustrations. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Royal 16mo., 28, 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

'* The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The subjects are well 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible manner." — JVeekfy Neufs. 



Cat and Dog ; 



Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Blustrated by Weir. Eighth 
E^tion. Snper-royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of nature. The 
illustrations are well executed ; and the moral, which points the tale, is conveyed in the 
most attractive t{>rm,"— Britannia. 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of " Cat and 
Dog." Third Edition. With Four niustrations by H. K. Browmb 
(PUz). 28. 6d., cloth; 38. 6d. coloured , gilt edges. 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabbt. 
Illustrated by H. Weir. Fourth Edition. Small 4to, 2s. 6d, plain; 
3s. ed. coloured, gilt edges. 

" The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this oneof thepleasantest 
little books of the season." — Lady's Newspaper. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

j From Nature and Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, 

/ price 2s., plain; 28, 6(2., coloured, fancy boards. 

" Truer, heartier, more playful, or more en^o^tXAft %V«lches of animal life could 
Mtwoely be found anywhere.^'— S/wctotor. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE MRS- R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third Edition. With Illnstrations by Harrison Weir. Fcap. 8to^ 
3«. 6<L cloth ; 48. gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Illustrations by Harrison Weib. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6rf. cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

•* Amusing, instructive, and ably written." — Literary Gazette. 

** Mrs. Lee's antliorities— to name only one, Professor Owen— are, for the most part 
first-rate.'— ii/A«nfiPt«m. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Archer. Third Edition. 
Super-royal 16ino, 28, ^d. cloth; 3«. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harribon 
Weir. Super-royal 16mo, 3«. 6<i. cloth; 5«. coloured gilt edges. 

%* May be had in Two Volumes, 2*. each plain ; 2*. 6rf. Coloured, 
Entitled " British Animals and Birds." *' Foreign Animals and Birds.'* 

Playing at Settlers ; 

Or, the Faggot House. Illustrated by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 2«. 6d cloth; 3«. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Llustrated by Prout. Fcap. 8vo., 5«. cloth; 5«. 6(i 
gilt edges. 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Fourth Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6</. cloth; A8, gilt edges. 

** For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read."— J^mamtia. 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Influences. By Mrs. E. Lee. With beau- 
tiful coloured Illustrations by J. Andrews. Svo, price iO«. 6(i., cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. 

*' The volume is at once oseftil as a botanical voTk,«xA «i^<c^«^a v^ ^Csa^ tsrDaaQctRSG&.^'^Xg| 
boudoir t8b}»,**^BrUtmma, ** As full o£ Vn\,«i«&\. «a q1 \>«»mXi r — At\ iv^-rfvo^- -^ 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 

taral Principles into daily practice. Ilhistrated by J. Gilbert. Third 

Edition. 16mo, 2«. 6d. cloth; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

''A little book In beantifiil large clear type, to salt the capacity of iii£uit readers, which 
we can with pleasure recommend.'* — Ckruii€m hadie^ Magazine, 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Sixth Edition. 

Square 1 6mo, l«. cloth. 

'* Well adapted to the capacities of children— beginning with the simplest forms which 
the Toongest child may Msg at its mother's knee, and proceeding with those suited to its 
graoually advancing ase. Special prayers, designed Tor particular circu m stances and 
occasions, are added. We cordially recommend the book."— CArwtion Guardian. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of yery young 
Children. Twelfth Edition, with Twelve Engrayings. 2s, 6d. cloth j 
38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Sixth Edition. Twelve Blustrations. 28, 6d, cloth, Ss. 6d. coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbert. Super-royal 16mo. 

price 28, 6d, cloth; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
Contents. — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — History of our 
Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : 6d, each, plain; Is, coloured. 
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The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it. By Jefferts Taylor, 

Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, 38, 6d, cloth. 

*' A yei^ good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feelings, and intel- 
ligence of young people."— £(ltica/(<ma/ Tima, 

Good in Everything ; 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. Barwbll, 

Author of " Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition. 

Illustrations hy Gilbert. 2s. 6(2. cloth; 38, fid,, coloured, gilt edges. 

" The moral of this exquisite Utile tale w\£L do more «wA ^2baxv «. \>&^!raaMeA «q1 tasks 
Mboanding with dry and uninteresting tandmoa."— BelT* MeM«n«er. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Illustration 
by a well-known Artist. Price Is, cloth. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Lady Stoddart. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of " Always Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jefferys Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYaiNS FOR CHILDREN. 

The above may be had Two Volumes bound in One, at Two Shillings cloth. 



Glimpses of Nature ; 



And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
Designed to assist and encourage Young Persons in forming habits of 
observation. By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition, enlarged. With 
Forty-one Illustrations. Ss, 6d. cloth. 

*' We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of information, con- 
veyed in. the most agreeable manner.'* — Literary Gazette, 

Tales of School Life. 

By AoMES Loudon. With Illustrations by John Absolon. Second 
Edition. Royal 16mo, 28, 6d. plain; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. ' 

" These reminiscences of school days will be recognised as truthful pictures of every-day 
occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore well suited to those for 
whose perusal it is intended." — AthentBum. 
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Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yarns of an Old Mariner. By Mart Cowden Clabke, illas- 
trated by Geobge Cbuikshank. Fcap. 8vo, price 3^. 6d, cloth; 
48. gilt edges. 

The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Stoiy for a Yonng Child. By E. Bergeb. With Illustrations by 
John Absolon. Third Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 28. 6a. 
cloth; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
" A sweet little book for the nursery."— (%m/idn Tima. 

Harry Hawkins's H-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H's- Frontispiece by H. Wbib. 

Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 6d, 

** No family or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow bells, should be 
without this merry manual." — Art J<»tmctl. 

The Ladies' Album of Fancy Work. 

Consisting of Novel, Elegant, and Useful Patterns in Knitting, Netting, 
Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in Colours. Bound in a beautiM 
cover. Post 4to, Ss, 6<f., gilt edges. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Cathebikb M. A. Coupeb. niustrations 
by Absolon. Small 4to, 3s. 6d,, plain; 4«. 6d. coloured; gilt edges. 

The Modem British Plutarch; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Tatlob, LL.D. 
Author of "A Manual of Ancient and Modern History,** etc. 12mo, 
Second Thousand. 4s. 6d, cloth; 5s. gilt edges. 

" A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons.**— J^riltM 
Quarterly Rmiew. 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. With Four Illustrations by John Absolon. 
Second Edition. Small 4to., 2s. 6(/., plain; 3s. ed., coloured, gilt edges. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Hlustrated by C. H. Brnnbtt 

/Twenty-four Engravings, price 2s. cloth; 2«. 6d. coloured. 
" Biob In the onaJnt humour and fancy lYial «k man of ^nius knows how to spare tat the 
enlirenment of ohildren."— Exomtner. 
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Maud Summers the Sightless : 

A Narrative for the Yoang. Blustrated bj Absolon. 3«. 6(f. cloth; 
4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

London Cries and Public Edifices 

niostrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Limner; with descrip- 
tive Letter- press. Square 12mo, 2«.6d plain; 5«. coloured. 

The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. Illustrated by John 
Leech. Small 4to, 2s, 6d, cloth; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Parry Gwynne. 11th Thousand. 18mo. price 6d, 
sewed, or la, cloth, gilt edges. 

'* All who wish to mind their p*t and ^t should consult this little vo\vaaeJ'*-^GentlemaH*t 
Magazine. 

Tales from the Court of Oberoii. 

Ck>ntaining the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa and Per- 
cinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Crowquill. 2«. 6d!. plain; 3«. Qd, coloured. 



Rhymes of Royalty. 



The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victoria; with an Appendix, comprising a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. Svo,. 28, 6d, cloth. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12m0y 
58, cloth. 

True Stories from Modem History, 

From the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12 mo, 58, cloth. V 
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Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time by Mrs, Milner. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Harvey. New Edition in One Volume. 5«. cloth. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fiilh Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related by Josephus; adapted to the Capacities of young Persons, 
With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Pictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and definite 
ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. Price 2s. 6d. in tints; 
5s. on Rollers, varnished. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests ; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted for Examination 
Purposes, but also suited for general use in Schools. By T. S. Cayzer, 
Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. JFourth Edition, 
revised and stereotyped. Price Is. 6d. cloth. 



♦ ♦ 



Answers to the above, 1*. 6d. cloth. 



One Thousand Algebraical Tests ; 

On the same plan. Second Edition. 8vo., price 3^. 6d. cloth. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2^. 6d. cloth. 

Gaultier's Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal CreographicaJ Terms. Sixteenth 
Edition. 16mo, Ss. cloth. 

Gaultier's Atlas. 

Consisting of 8 Maps coloured, and 7 in Outline, etc Folio, 15«. 
half-bound. 
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Butler's Outline Maps, and Key ; 



Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps ; designed for the Use of Young Persons, By the late 
William Butler, Enlarged by the author's son, J. 0. Butler. 
Thirty-third Edition, revised. 4*. 

E very-Day Things; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Substances in common use. Second Edition. 18mo, Is, 6d. 
cloth. 

'* A little encyclopedia of useful knowledge, deserving a place in every juvenile library." 
•"Evangelical Magaziite, 



MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

Ou Petits Contes Moraux. "With a Key to the difficult words and 
phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition. 18mo, 2s. cloth. 
" Written in pure and easy French.'* — Morning Post. 

The Pictorial French Grammar ; 

For the Use of Children. With Eighty Illustrations. Royal 16mo., 
price 1*. sewed; 1*. 6d. cloth. 



Eowbotham's New and Easy Ifethod of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. 6d. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use of Begin- 
ners. New Edition, 1*. sewed. 

Le Babillard, 

An ^Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady. Seventh Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language, 
on the Flan of "Le Babillard." 16 Illustrations. 16mo, price 2^. 
cloth. 
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Battle Fields. 

A graphic Gaide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the principal Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast of the British Empire. By Mr. 
Wauthier, Geographer. On a large sheet 3«.6</.; or on a roller^ 
and varnished, 7«. 6^. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 

TORY of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
By A. T. WfliTB. Oblong 8vo, price 1«., sew^. 

The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Young Teacher. By Hugo Rbid, author of ** Elements of Astronomy," 
etc. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, Is. sewed. 

** One of the most sendble little books on the subject of Geography we have met with." 
—Educationai Timei. 

The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Lady Fenw, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 
Fiftieth Edition. 18mo, 9(/. cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Price 6rf., or 1*. Illumiuated 
cover, gilt edges. 

Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. Nineteenth Edition, 
with Illustrations by Anelay. Royal 18mo, price 28, cloth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. With En- 
gravings. 28. 6d. plain ; 3s, 6d coloured. 

Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H, 
Draper, With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Revised bv J. Eitto, 
Editor of '* The Pictorial Bible," etc. 3». Cd. cloth. 
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The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellished with Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. Ss, 6d, clotfaL 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the author of "Always 
Happv." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. Price 2s, 6<L cloth, 
3s. 6a, coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

By a Mother. With 12 Engravings. 2s, 6d, plain; 3s, 6d, coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J, Aspin. With namerous Illustrations. S*. 6d. plain; 
and 4s, 6d, coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings . 
2s, 6d, plain; 2s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By a 
Mother, Author of ** Always Happy," etc. Thirteenth Edition. With 
Sixty Illustrations. 2s, 6d, cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Remarkable 
Women. By a Mother. With Engravings, 3s, 6d, plain; 4s,6d, coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Birkst Foster. Price 3s, cloth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings by 
SowEBBT. 3s, 6d, plain; or 6«. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Gifts: to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. 
With Steel Engravings. Price 3s, 6d. cloth. 
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Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Reading Book, on a Popular Plan. With numerous 
Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2«.6<i. plain; 3^. 6(f. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, arranged progressively in words of One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. Trimher. With 79 Cuts. Nine- 
teenth Edition. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Tenth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2s, 6d, plain ; 3s. Sd. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 2*. 6d. cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Fourteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous additions by Mrs. Loudon. 45 Woodcuts 
and IC Steel Engravings. 3s, Qd. cloth. 

Rhoda ; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition, With Illustrations. 
16mo, 2s. cloth. 

The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers. 12mo, price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 38. 6d. plain; As. 6d. coloured. 

Sunday Lessons for little Children. 

By Mrs. Barwell. Fourth Edition. 28. 6d. plain; 3s, coloured. 
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The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece. Fifth Edition. Price 6<f. sewed. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

How I Became a Governess. 

Third Edition. With Frontispiece, Price 2a. cloth, 2$, 6d. gilt edges. 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price Qd, 

My Pretty Puss. 

With Frontispiece. Price 6rf. 

The Adventures of a Butterfly. 

From the French of P. J. Stahl. Seven Engravings. Price 8c/. 

The Hare that Found his Way Home. 

From the French of P. J. Stahl. With Frontispiece. Price Gd. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 



TRIMMER'S (MRS.) OLD TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. AVith40 
Engravings. 



TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. 



ONE SHILLING EACH. CLOTH. 



THE DAISY, with Thirty Wood 

Engravings. (Is. 6d, coloured.^ 
PRINCE LEE BOO. 



THE COWSLIP, with Thirty En- 
gravings, (U. 6//. coloured,) 
THE CHILD'S DUTY. 



Dissections for Young Children ; 

In a neat box. Price 55. each. 

1 . Scenes from the Lives of Joseph and Moses. 

2. Scenes from the History of Our Saviour. 

3. Old Mother Hubbard and uer Doq. 

4. Life and Death of Cock Kobin. V 
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DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 

ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Cock Robin. 



9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

1 1 Old Woman and her Pig. 



4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. i 12 Puss in Boots. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat i 13 Tommy Trip's Museum of Birds, 

6 History of an Apple Pie. Port L 

7 House that Jack built. 14 Part II. 

8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. I 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules (with Parsing 
Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a short time, be 
gradually led through a knowledge of the several Elementary Parts 
of Speech to a thorough comprehension of the grammatical con- 
struction of the most complex sentences of our ordinary Authors, 
either in Prose or Poetry, by Thomas Daknell. Price Is. cloth. 

** Sound in principle, singularly felicitous in example and illustration, and though brief, 
thorouffhly exhaustive of the subject. The boy who will not learn to parse on Mr. 
Darnell's pUui is not lUiely to do so on any other.— Jfomti^ Fo*t. 



GEORGE DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr, George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years' experience. 

1, COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hakd- 

WRITING, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 

Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 

Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands. 

Price 3d. each. 

*«* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. 

*' For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been used." — Repon' 
{National Society** Organizer ofSchoob) to the trorceUer Diocesan Board of j 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 



3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4, READING, a Short and C3cTt8aTi'BUi«A Vi, \fnRfc ^^ cloth, 

WSRTBXUIBR, L»A A«D CO,, CtB.CW% Tl.kCl, 1W%TO«1 WWSC%. 
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